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CLOUDS OF LABOR DISPUTES SET RECORD FOR NATION 


Controversies. First Year Under NRA _ Total 4,200; ‘Collective Bargaining’ Is Chief Cause | 
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Twenty Regional Districts Report Strike Activities to the National Labor Board. (See Tabulation on Page 13). i 


Labor Troubles: Obstacle to Recovery ||| 1 he STATE of 
‘TOMORROW || THE UNION 


Number of Controversies Exceeds Even That of Famous Strike Year of 1919; i 
Coilective Bargaining the Stumbling Block - i inal 


| 
| 7 A NEWS SURVEY 
: N EW HIGHS are being recorded in labor - industrial Recovery Act. This is Section 7a + [If that is the case, who is winning the argu- 


A LOOK AHEAD 


disputes. which says that labor shall have the right to or- | ment? And what has all the fighting actually 
From a total of 808 in 1932 the num- ganize and to choose representatives of its own | decided? 


UCK has been breaking against the | 
| { Fremdent ter the Stet time. db ber jumped to 4,277 in the year ended choosing for the purpose of bargaining with em- The answer to the first question is uncertain. 


ROBLEMS continued to accumulate for 
. Labor 1s restless, capital worried, July 1, 1934. The previous record had been 3,- | ployers. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Depart- | | ae hegre fbi aoagg ot age pe 
farmers burned out in @ wide arta. 630, made in 1919 Bk | Workers have one idea of what that section | ment of Labor asserts that during 1933 settle- | eS neares ue Oe © 
3 | | his six weeks’ absence from Washington, 
Many o/fciais are convinced that the Autumn Figures for the past year.are those of the Na- | means. Employers have another idea. ' ments of disputes in favor of workers increased | Resteaction wtameie Ge ta Grouch® wilen 
is not to bring a normal upturn unless some sort = 4:5.,3] Labor Board. Those with which compar- This difference of opinion the National Labor - from 27 per cent to 31 per cent of the total. At aFeRTI * b fn nt seer i wir We 
isons are made were gathered by the Bureau of Board reported caused 2.741 out of the 4,227 the same time settlements in favor of employers at aroused of 
Whether that is to be a meeting of the view- — Labor Statistics. strikes that occurred between July, 1933, and | fell from 43 per cent in 1932 to 30 per cent in against the Government's crop reduction policy 
point of industrialists and financiers on questions Not all disputes or even a majority, end in July, 1934, 1933, aioe this policy is to bs ibe is likely 
policy, or whether it is to involve a new dose | wikes Th tetal for the NRA That means that more than half of the dis- That would suggest a growing labor ad- As wilt 
of socialism is a matter for Mr. Roosevelt to de- ee G oy by the Labor Board at 1,496 :.. | putes arising since NRA started to function, vantage. But, here the second question enters. | 4. called on to make after his return to the capital 

cide. Severe 1.070 “a workers. The number of actual | 2¢tually have grown out of a provision in the | The answer, as officials see it, is that after all of | the jatter part of the coming week P 

past is evellable but in 1919 law, out of the that has been | the fighting 
Deep worry is being re- . : permitted to surround that provision. Point is made of the fact that the battle is not | , 

OFFICIALS FEAR econ- Who Wins the Argument all on the strike field. There are other areas of CRITICISMS 
PROFITEERING omists over the apparent | Pion ee ee ee The rest of the strikes, as in the past, were struggle. One is in the White House. Another | OF POLICIES sas aie te Deeieaen eal 


IN FOODSTUFFS approach of a period of high 


concerned principally with questions of wages of | is in the offices of the NRA. | 


eral Johnson promise that codes of fair competi- and conditions of work to which labor ob- | From the White House have come a number of ACCUMULATE 

Advancing prices of bread, of milk, of tieats ton jected. | moves to settle the worker-employer warfare. the National a de- 
and of other staples in the diet of workingmen the trouble lie? Who loses as a result of this However, not only were a majority of the dis- | All in all they aimed at peace without victory for | ir Ht abe tn 8 nese eat nn. br A 
and of those on relief, is coming at a time when trouble: ’ | putes an outgrowth of Section 7a, but most of either side. ai | eo are te be A or modified— 
industry is slowing down. The answer to the last question is: Everybody. the really important strikes arose from the dif- — Thus, to settle a dispute in the automobile in- | sty opel ee hig te taping 2 

So concerned are officials that they already William Green, president of the American Fed- ferences of opinion about the: law’s meaning. _ dustry, there was created a National Automobile | ow eee 5" a mg . 
are laying plans to combat “profiteering” in food- eration of Labor, Labor Board. This | Emergency drought areas now inc —— = 
stuffs. Not only will the forces of publicity be says: “These dis- #6» tax board was to inter- | counties covering all of the Dakotas, Nevada, 
used but the government, through the Federal putes cannot help re- , iad, wa % pret Section 7a and | Utah and some counties in every ‘+r State 
Surplus Relief Corporation is ready to go into tarding business. T On Other Pages You VW all I: ind: to decide who should _ west of the Mississippi River except —a 
direct competition with business, if it teels Answers to the 7 represent workers in and Washington. These are areas in which the 
there is profiteering. 7 other questions dif- The Story of the President’s Week.... ... 3 What the States Are Doing............-7 any a bar- | - conga is making feed and forage loans to 

Cities for the past 13 years have had cheap fer. But just as new . ‘“ ” gaining with em- | farmers. 
food. Now they prospect of “parity” disputes are the and the Nation ceed The “Yeas and Nays ployers in the in- Estimates made by five private agencies—Gov- 
prices for farm products and high food costs. being set up, so ° The Tide of World Affairs.............6 The Personal Side of Washington..... ...9 dustry. _ ernment estimates usually are later than private 
political effect is not pleasing to the Demo- woe The March of the Alphabetical Groups .. .4 Who’s Who in Government............. | 
crats. sons for the disputes. 

What this reflects is a most amazing change Most rile a Uncle Sam’s Newsreel............... 6 Business and the NRA Week......... ..12 ity of workers should | billion, eight hundred million bushels, the small- 
in the farm problem. of the new strike 2 “New ‘Morals’ for Business,” by David Lawrence: p. 16 g¢ control the represen- est since 1894. If these estimates are correct the 

The other day Congress was giving more causes is one section ee , ¢) tation of all work- | total grain crop this year will be one billion bush- 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) , of the National In- ) Oi Continued on Page 13 | [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 7 
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The STATE of 
The UNION TODAY 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


es less than last year and the ac- 
cumulated surplus of years wil! be 
wiped out. 

Aithough the greatly reduced 
crop will result in farmers receiv- 
ing higher prices for their grain 
.Government officiais returning to 


Washington from tours through | 


the agricultural regions reported 


last week a growing dissatisfac- | 


tion with the Government’s poli- | 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau that the Government was 
printing the first batch of silver 
certificates authorized under the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 was 
construed abroad as the first step 
toward inflation by the United 
States Government. This con- 
struction had a depressing effect 
on the dollar abroad although Mr. 
Morgenthau was quick to deny 


f 


TEMPORARY HEADQUARTERS OF THE NEW DEAL 


OMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


authority to the AAA to control 
production, to restrict output 
and to break down accumulations 
of surplus foodstuffs. 

Today those accumulations are 
disappearing at an unprecedented 
rate. There no longer is to be a 
surplus and there actually may 
be a scarcity of some products in 
this country—particularly feed 
for livestock. 


LUMBER MILL 
IGNORING 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Some of the pes- 
simism reflected by 
the stock market is 


RESTRICTION doubtless due to 


the revelation that 

the New Deal really is affecting 
profits. | 

Another NRA straw relates to 

production control. A lumber 

mill operator, with orders on 

hand capable of keeping his plant 


. | : 24 hour a da 
cies. _ that the action was a move toward vvy operating on a ‘a day 

: ‘Viewes gathered | inflation. | So the AAA next | basis, with the goods going into 
BUSINESS by the National — very NRA FACE TO year will probably | export trade, was assigned a 
AFFECTED Labor Board show SILVER MONEY The issuance of FACE WITH remove all restric- by Lumber Code au- 
BY DISPUTES that there were "certificates up to| DILEMMA tions on produc- | thority that would have per- 


more 
thousand labor disputes in the 
United States during the year 
ending July 1—an all time high. 


Although a greater disposition to | 


submit to arbitration by F ederal 
mediators has been noted in 
many industrial areas affected by 
labor troubles the disputes have 
been so widespread that business 
generally has been affected. 
“These disputes cannot help re- 
tard business,” said William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in a state- 


view. 

Since most of these disputes 
have grown out of differences be- 
tween employes and employers 
over interpretation of the collec- 
tive bargaining provision of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
policies of the NRA are being 
criticized by both labor and in- 
dustry. 


than four | 


ISSUED UNDER the amount of the 


NEW LAW cost of the silver 

purchased by the 
Government—in this case about 
$47,000,000—is mandatory. The 
Treasury is permitted under the 
law to issue certificates up to the 
“monetary value” of the silver, 
about twice its present cost, but 
Mr. Morgenthau said it was in- 
tended to issue certificates only 
up to the actual cost of the silver. 
This would seem to answer in- 
flation rumors abroad. 


The Treasury Secretary was 


addition to his announcement re- 
garding issuance of silver cer- 
tificates Mr. Morgenthau declared 
that his department, which in- 
cludes the Bureau of Internal 


Revenue, was preparing to launch © 


a new drive to stamp out boot- 
leggers. The Government is los- 
ing a great deal of money by the 
continued existence of the illegal 


Here in the historic oval Blue Room in the White 


of the Ship of State until alterations are made tc 
the Executive Offices. There was no separate room 
available for the Cabinet, so the famous mahogany 


Cabinet table (r backing water and admitting that 
ment issued during the past week | the first of the vacationing cabinet | House, President Roosevelt, when he returns to chairs, was moved into the Blue Room also. Ac- | this vital phase of the program STR ATEGY heard in _a good 
and NRA officials agreed with his { officers to return to his desk. ‘In | Washington August 10, will direct the destinies companying them were the President’s wastebasket, | is a failure. | many sections now 


and his miniature donkies and elephants. 
right background can be seen his favorite ship’s 
model. The President’s desk is at the left. 


Underwood Underwood 
ight) with its huge overstuffed 


In the 


Fewer Than Fifty Codes in Operation 


PRICE FIXING 
PROBLEMS 


tion and even pay 
bounties to stimulate expansion 
of forage crops and pastures. 
NRA is in an almost hopeless 
position. 

It now is faced with the prob- 
lem either of sending to jail bak- 
ers who sell bread under prices 
fixed by code authorities, of 
sending to jail coal dealers who 
sell coal below fixed prices set 
under codes, of sending to jail 
lumber dealers who refuse to 
maintain minimum prices, or of 


A New York court last week 
actually ordered an automobile 
dealer to serve three months in 
jail because he sold a car at $50 
under the retail price fixed by 
the code. 


In Cleveland five 
coalcompanies 


‘CHANGE IN 


mitted him to operate at about 
24 hours a week. He announced 
his intention of going ahead with 
his orders, regardless of the 
code. 

Also, reports from the west say 
minimum lumber prices are be- 
ing based on the operating costs 
of a big western mill which has 
high fixed charges. The result 
is that lumber prices are up and 
business volume is affected ad- 
versely by the use of substitutes. 


The opinion is 


LIKELY SOON that the President 


will bring forth a 
new type of Civil Works Admin- 
istration program before very 
long in another effort to get 
money into circulation. 

High food prices will place a 
check on inflationist sentiment. 
A period of high living costs is 
hardly the setting for printing 


vvy liquor traffic. Mr. Morgenthau A U T f | d T S If R | threatened to close | press money. 3 
LABOR MORE Labor says: | aetaeal that the eiiduontnes did S al S O Nn US ila e U e UNDER CODE rather than charge Also, the AAA is fully aware 
“Since the adminis- | not i : | | the higher price | that high food costs are going to 
AL OF ot intend to recommend lower g 
CRITIC tration has not yet | liquor taxes to Congress; it be- | fixed by the code. 


GOVERNMENT secured for workers 

their legal right 
to organize, strikes have become 
necessary in very many localities 


lieves the illegal traffic can be 
stamped out by other means. 

President Roose- 


Cautious in Transferring Control Under Recovery Program, NRA Withholds 
Full Powers From More Than 400 Code Authorities 


In Idaho, Senator Borah offer- 
ed to defend a baker who refused 
to raise bread prices. © 

When the AAA ran up against 


bring a city outcry against pro- 
cessing taxes, which now are not 
understood and are accepted 
without much question. 


: ns The next week or so will see 
to enforce the Recovery Act.” PRESIDENT velt, in his first this problem of sending to jail an interesting revelation of how 

Industry says: “We will not FOR POWER speech since re- \ORE than 450 codes of fair com- | in the industry; it will have the administration: (1) Plannimg and violators of fixed price provi- Mr. Roosevelt can handle advers- 
tolerate the closed shop.” CONTROL turning to the ~ petition and about 450 code | power to punish in Federal courts | Progress and (2) Compliance. The , Sions, they were realistic enough ity. He has had the tide running 


The Government has no power 
under the law to force employers 
and employes to submit their dif- 
ferences to arbitration. Labor con- 
tends, however, that it has the 
power to force industry to permit 
their employes to organize and 
that it is not exercising this 
power, that it is condoning non- 
compliance with the NIRA. Ap- 
parently the only way the Gov- 
ernment can enforce compliance is 
to take away the Blue Eagle from 
non-complying industries but 
when such action is attempted a 
long drawn out court action usu- 
ally results or else the industry 
closes down. In either event no- 
body gains and everybody suffers. 


| American mainland 
delivered on Friday at the site of 
the Bonneville (Columbia River) 
dam, made a statement which was 


regarded in Washington as sig- | 


nificant of administration policy 
when he said “the power we are 
developing here is going to be 
power which for all times is go- 
ing to be controlled by the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The project which the Presi- 
dent was inspecting is one of four 
which the Government is develop- 
ing, the others being on the Col- 
orado, the Tennessee and the St. 
Lawrence rivers. 

The President said “the Gov- 
ernment needs yardsticks so that 


authorities named; yet fewer than 
50 codes actually working as units 
of industrial self-government. 

That is the real picture of NRA 
at the present stage of its develop- 
ment. This picture shows industry 
all dressed up with a new suit of 
laws, but uncertain where the Gov- 
ernment is going to let it go. 

Officials hesitate to approve the 
transfer of power to groups in con- 
trol of code machinery. They ques- 
tion whether industry in many of 
its branches is ready as yet to break 
out in the swaddling clothes of in- 
dustrial democracy. 

Just exactly how many codes are 
functioning as the NRA program 
intended they should function is 
uncertain. General Johnson is out 
of the city and other officials are 


those accused of violating its laws; 
it will have power to draft laws gov- 
erning the industry, and to enforce 
those laws. 


That accounts for the internal 
struggle in many business fields for 
dominance on code _ authorities. 
Also it accounts for much of the de- 
lay in giving the authorities selected 
the power that they are supposed to 
wield. 

The mere approval of codes did 
not eliminate the bitter controver- 
sies disclosed in code hearings be- 
tween groups within a single indus- 
try. Most frequently the small op- 
erators were fearful of control of 
the industry by large operators. 
And, in most codes, control of code 
authorities is reported to have gone 
to the big groups. 


first aspect includes such functions 
as economic planning and research 
for the industry. The second aspect 
includes: (a) the instruction and 
education of those subject to the 
code as to their responsibilities (bd: 
the adjustment of complaints of 
noncompliance by education, finding 
of facts and pressure of opinion 
within the industry (c) the rendi- 
tion of reports to the enforcement 
agencies of government in those 
cases where all other means have 
failed. 


“It is fundamental, within both 
the letter and intent of NIRA that 
as much as possible of both aspects 
of code administration be effected 
by industry itself. This should be 
done through the code authority.” 


to abandon the idea of retail 
price fixing. They quickly un- 
derstood that enforcement sim- 
ply was impossible. 

The American Federation 
of Labor, original NRA booster, 
has turned against the NRA the- 
ory, arguing that jobs cannot be 
created by restricting production 
and raising prices. 

There is much significance in 
the recent half yearly reports of 
big corporations. Many showed 
larger volumes of sales, higher 


. dollar volume, but earnings seri- 


ously affected by higher operat- 
ing costs as a result of NRA. 


with him ever since he was 


‘inaugurated. Now the facts of 


business and unemployment are 
against him. 

The President’s speech at Port- 
land, Oregon, showed that he 
was not yet aware of the far- 
reaching consequences of the 
government’s policy of compet- 
ing with private business and the 
effect on investments generally. 
When Mr. Roosevelt gets back to 
Washington and is in closer 
touch with what is really happen- 
ing in the field of business and . 
finance, he will doubtless adopt 
a more reassuring strategy. 


THE WHITE HOUSE SCENE:’ 


ee oe the people in this country will | reluctant to give information. But : THE FUTURE 
FEW CODES . A survey made know whether they are paying the | the definite statement was made wie ee bth abr Lng pened —_ Until now, the NRA Administia- P ARLORS NOW ARE OFFICES 
IN ACTUAL during the past proper price for the electricity of | that industries actually functioning | tie that constantly is in progress | tr has been slow to recognize the 
rg week showed that our times.” He was merely re- | through their own code machinery | ¢ > control of political A ss complete organization of industry 
OPERATION fewer than 50 in- peating then what he had said two | 2re “very few,” and “fewer than ‘ | for self-government. He continues 


| dustries are actu- 
ally working under codes as units 
of self-government.although more 
than 450 codes of fair competition 
have been approved, and a code 
authority for each industry ap- 
pointed. Here again the Govern- 
ment must resort to court action 
to force industries to operate 
under their codes. Unless the 
Government can secure better co- 
operation it faces a general break- 
down of code self-government in 
all industries except those which 
want to operate under codes. 


| 


The announcement on Friday by | 


years ago in a campaign speech 
delivered also in Oregon but he 
had not said previously that he 
expected these power projects 
would be permanently controlled 
by the Government in competi- 
tion with private industry. Of 
course, Mr. Roosevelt can speak 
only for the present administra- 
tion and only then so long as it 
exercises control over Congress. 
Some future administration might 
decide that Government control 
of these power projects was un- 
wise. 


C. G. MARSHALL. 
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DO PROFESSORS 
ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION? 


KNO 


“Amazing conceptions” of the 
Constitution of the United States 
have been found by the Standing 
Committee on American Citizenship, 


American Bar Association, to exist | 


among universities and colleges. 

After analyzing the replies 350 in- 
Stitutions of higher tearning made 
to a questionnaire sent out to deter- 
mine the amount of study given 
to the Constitution and the general 
attitude of the professors and 
student body toward that document, 
the Committee makes this state- 
ment: 

“Coming to a composite view of 
all the replies we find amazing con- 
ceptions of the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. The thought is Suggested 
that it might be well for college 
presidents and faculties of some in- 
stitutions of higher learning them- 
Selves to study the meaning of the 


Constitution, whence it came, and - 


what is its philosophy and history. 
Continuous Study Advised 

“The Committee believes that 
these institutions of higher learn- 
ing could profitably bring the study 
of the Constitution to a more promi- 
nent place in their curriculum and 
not make it a matter of a few hours 
each week in any one college year 
but a continuous study in at least 
two college years.” 

Instruction in the Constitution, 
concludes the Committee, is as lack- 
ing in. the high schools and ele- 
mentary schools of the country as 
it is in the institutions of collegiate 
rank. 

Not content in its report merely 


to make suggestions as to the teach- 
ing of form of government in the 
educational institutions the Com- 
mittee recommends other methods 
of disseminating knowledge of the 
Constitution to the American people. 

Assignment by each national 
broadcasting company of two hours 
each week on different days for the 
purpose of distributing information 
on governmental problems is one 
of these methods. The Committee 
recommends that these broadcasts 
take the form of debates between 
representatives of the two great po- 
litical parties. 


Many Ideas Advanced 


Another suggestion is that the 
courts throughout the United States 
set aside one day during their terms 
for a public assemblage at which 
exercises would be held to commem- 
orate achievements in the field of 
constitutional government. The 
holding of oratorical contests among 
high school students on topics taken 
from the Constitution is another 
means of fostering knowledge of 
the Government. 


The Committee consists of the fol- ° 


lowing members: Rep. James M. 
Beck (Rep.), Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman; L. Barrett Jones, Jack- 
son, Miss.; George T. McDermott, 
Topeka, Kans., judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit; Francis J. Sulli- 


van, New York, N. Y.; Samuel P. | 


Weaver, Spokane, Wash., and F. Du- 
mont Smith, Hutchinson, Kans., 
chairman emeritius. The report of 


fifty.” 

Where functioning, the code au- 
thorities have been chosen by the 
approved method, they have been 
recognized by the administration in 
Washington, by-laws have been 


drawn and approved, and budgets - 


sanctioned. 
WHERE TROUBLE LIES 


Few realize that’an NRA code is 
the law of the land when approved. 

Each of its provisions, presuma- 
bly, can be enforced in the courts, 
Fines can be meted out, jail sen- 
tences imposed. 

That authority lies in the hands 
of General Johnson and his aides 
so long as they retain it. But after 
code authorities have been reécog- 
nized and are fuctioning, then this 
power may be transferred. After 
that, the code authority for the in- 
dustry wields these powers of gov- 
ernment, restrained only by the 
possible veto of a government rep- 
resentative who may not always 
know everything that is going on. 


However, until this transfer of 
authority is made, the code ma- 
chinery of NRA is not fulfilling its 
function. Reasons why not are sev- 
eral, including the failure of code 
authorities already named in indus- 
tries to cooperate with NRA in 
Washington, lack of time to work 
out all details of code machinery 
organization, internal dissentions 
within industry, and occasionally a 
distrust on the part of the Blue 
Eagle administrators. 

General Johnson has said that 
the next step is to perfect the ad- 
ministrative machinery of NRA and 
to get codes to working as they are 
Supposed to work. He is expected 
to plunge into that task on his re- 
turn to town. General Johnson has 
recommended, however, that in thc 
stage of development that he thinks 
lies ahead for the NRA, a board or 


commission would be better be able | 


to handle the problems. 
POLITICS AGAIN 


Just as in government, control of 
code machinery in industry carries 
with it the power to rule. The code 
authority will have the power to tax, 
through assessments on individuals 


can Bar Association at the Associa- 


tion’s annual meeting to be held | 


Aug. 29, 30, and 31, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Iowa. 
its study will be made to the Ameri- | 


POLICY STATEMENT 


General Johnson has outlined his 
idea of how government should gov- 
ern itself. He says of code admin- 
istration: 

“After a code has been approved 
there remains the problem of code 
administration. The responsibility 
for insuring that codes are adminis- 
tered and that the public is pro- 
tected lies with the Administration; 
but the aim of NRA is to give to in- 
dustry, through its code authorities, 
the widest possible range of self- 
government, subject to the ultimate 
responsibility of the Administrator. 

“There are two aspects to code 


to retain control of the codes di- 
rectly in NRA, with compliance 
‘sought through the machinery of 
NRA rather than through the code 
authority. 

One official pointed out, however, 
that code authorities, even though 
not exercising their full future pow- 
ers, in most instances, still are able 
to perform many duties. 

Work is being applied to the prob- 
lem of code authority organization 
so that the NRA expects to see a 
much larger proportion of the or- 
ganized industries running their 
own affairs within ‘the next few 


months. 


Above 100 Degree Mark 


THE good old Summer time, turn- 
ing out not to be too good, this 
year has brought with it two new 
weather records. The people of the |, 
United States, already suffering 
from an unprecedented drought, 
during July perspired and mopped 
their brows while the thermometers 
went up to the highest mark in the 
history of the Weather Bureau. 


“Never before since our weather 
records began more than 60 years 
ago,” comments J. B. Kincer of the 
Weather Bureau, “has the heat in 
any one month been so intense over 
so wide an area in this country, nor 
have such abnormally high temper- 
atures persisted day after day 
without a break. The nearest ap- 
proach was in July, 1901.” 

Breaking 1901 Records 

The highest temperatures re- 
corded for July this year in the 
Middle West and Southwest closely 
paralleled, and in many places 
topped, the July, 1901, record in the 
same area. This year the highest 
ranged from 104 degrees, or 13 de- 
grees above normal, at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to 108 degrees, or 22 de- 
grees above normal, at Des Moines, 


Persons who suffered during July 
as they watched the thermometer 


climb past the 100 degree mark day | gust. 


after day have one _ consolation. 
There never Was another month 


like it in the history of the Weather 
Bureau. 

Des Moines reported 12 days with 
100 degrees and higher termpera- 
tures; nine of these were successive. 
Columbia, Mo., had 21 such days, 16 
of them in succession. North Platte, 
Nebr., had 16, with 13 in succession. 
Concordia, Kans., recorded the larg- 
est successive number of days with 


temperatures above 100. It had 23 | 


such days with 18 in succession. 

Maximum temperatures for the 
two successive hottest weeks were 
much higher in 1934 than they were 
in 1901. 

June “Training Period” 

At Des Moines the average maxima 
for the two weeks were 102 degrees 
in. 1934 and 101 degrees in-1901; at 
Columbia, 106 degrees in 1934 and 
102 degrees in 1901; at Concordia, 
106 degrees in 1934 and 101 in 1901. 

The citizenry in the heat wave 
belt were given a preparatory 
training period during June, in 
which exceptionally high tempera- 
tures were experienced. The 1901 
heat wave was not preceded by ex- 
ceptional temperatures in June. 

Temporarily at least, the 1934 
heat wave broke on July 26. If the 
experience during 1901 may be ac- 
cepted as an _ indication, cooler 
weather will be experienced in Au- 
In that year the heat wave 
broke permanently in the last week 
of July. 


‘GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME’: 
ALL HEAT RECORDS TUMBLE 


Concordia, Kansas, Took Lead With 18 Successive Days 


Clerical Workers Installed There as Repairmen Get Busy 
Remodeling the Executive Offices 


(THOUSANDS of miles away Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the trim deck 
of the cruiser “Houston” inhaled 


temporary offices that have been 
set up at the White House as a re- 
sult of remodeling the Executive 
Offices. 

The Executive Offices, which nor- 
mally house the complete Presiden- 
tial staff of 150, are being enlarged 
to twice their present size. The 
problem of what to do with the 
staff during the next three or four 
months of remodeling was solved 
by moving it “lock,. stock and bar- 
rel” into the White House proper. 

The President and his family were 
spared the sight of this wholesale 
moving process. But it may be ex- 


of the presence of his personal work- 
ing staff under his own roof when 
he gets back. 

The small army of workmen that 


bracing salt breezes. Back in Wash- | 
ington his favorite miniature don- © 
keys and elephants felt strange | 
hands lift and deposit them in the | 


| 


pected that he will be all too aware | 


trooped into the Presidential man- 
sion bearing business machines, 
desks, papers, and everything that 
gives the modern busy office that 
modern busy appearance has substi- 
tuted for the usual dignity and 
quiet of the White House a situa- 
tion calling for dozens of clacking 
typewriters and jangling telephone 
bells. 

In order to accommodate the en- 
tire working staff, every available 
bit of space in the White. House had 
to be used. Even the basement has 
its share of clerks and dictaphones, 
Hallways and rarely used corners 
are now filled with desks and elec- 
tric fans; slight compensation for 
the air-cooled system of the Execu- 
tive Offices now under repair. 

Conditions are expected to be on 
quite a normal plane when the 
President returns. However, the 
remodeling is not an over-night job. 

The oval Blue Room will be used 
by the President as a temporary of- 
fice on his return. The work of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 
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if 


How Many of Idle 
THE STO RY On Federal Buildings The Cause of Delay in Mailing Out— Are Able to Work? | 


... OF THE... Secretary Morgenthau Seeks Federal Checks to Farmers FERA Seeks Answer to Two 


In many sections of the corn belt, the, ; ; 
R F S D N 7 S W F K Eeonomies in Construction | y Outstanding Questions 


| farmer's estimate of his past hog mar- | 
: | FAREWELL TO HAWAII—RETURN FROM TRANS-PACIFIC TRAVEL— 


TODAY'S 3 
PAGE 


No ‘Gingerbread’ 


“There will be no more mausoleums.” 


How many unemployed persons could 
This is the order which Secretary of) 


work if they had the chance, and how 
much can the States pay toward relief 
costs? 


Differences Over Contracts Given by AAA as Reason to ketings and the Government estimate vary. 
| rs > by about 10 per cent. Unless the farmer 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., has | Withhold I ayments; to Get Votes, vay Critics could present convincing evidence in the 
handed down to the architects who are| | form of bills of sale to show that he ac- 
ONE LAST TRY AT FISHING—PORTLAND RECEPTION—VISIT 
TO BONNEVILLE DAM—WANDERER HOME 
Secretary 
to work! 


planning Federal bulldings. By cutting) Gorn-belt farmers, their cash low, crops, “Instead of striving for delay for politi- | The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
off “gingerbread” trimmings from the) pyrned by the drought, livestock prices’ cal purposes, we regret the delay because | the AAA stood by its fiures So did the | stration set out to answer these two 
buildings which he calls “mausoleumsS". poor, have been waiting patiently fo a|farmers are in need of the money and ¢, Wo. : SUres. questions last week. It announced one 
Morgenthau hopes to save jych-needed check from the Agricultural | would be in a better frame of mind if we | survey to determine the capability of the 
‘thousands of dollars. to determine 
His vacation over, the Presi- 
dent quits the bounding main, greets 
the Nation and gets back to the 
grindstone. And he finds his house 
no longer his castle but his work- 


Adjustment Administration in Washing-| could get it to them sooner,” said the CAUSE OF DELAY — | unemployed and another 
Plans and specifications for all post 
shop, the desk whose rim shows the 


Secretary. how much States can be expected to pay 
offices and Federal buildings are being. other first were promised this check last | Why the Controversy? | ee result has been long delay. State | toward relief outlays. 
held up by Secretary Morgenthau until January, then each month afterward until | Th and then Lent D. Upson, of the Detroit Bureau 
he can go over them and prune out toqay, The payment was to be for hes ine 1280 ek committees of Government Research, has been hired 
necessary and costly details. The Treas- to hold down their production | em ual | ng wor adjustments. n by the FERA to carry out the State study 
ury has charge of building post offices, ¢- hogs 25 per cent and their production a oo . lat their cc 0 : Ow ong e oy ension service, which helped py inquiring into the financial condition 
marine hospitals and customs buildings. 4¢ corn 29 per cent. The money, in turn, so a raised ang ow much corn t ey Fcc gee adjustments was under the ae of all States. On the study of unem- 
The new type of post office building, was coming from a tax levied on the “e Pp anted ap hoe a three tog Masel trol of the ae Bureau Federation ani ployed persons, 2,625 interviewers, clerks, 
wide scars of much elbow rubbing, which Secretary Morgenthau hopes processing of hoes and_comn. fa 88. than they what the Would agency” actually was are at Work 
spring up over the country will be ecO- | the farmer could judge, this tax was. y out agency actually was a ti-administra | 
| ne Most of the trouble has concerned hogs. | 4nd was seeking to nullify the plan. 
solemn chairs around the cabinet nomical and efficient without being MON- coming out of the price of hogs, because The b “igh 
table set on his left hand are rigit ‘umental or costly. He says that he will! of the persistence of a poor market value. 1e es in As — after cage went being accepted. 
under his roof. The famous Blue ‘take care that the buildings are not un- | epartment of Agriculture, has its census} a flow of money into the corn belt, offi- 
Room is an office. 
And as if nothing could withstand 
the Roosevelt luck, his good ship 
had hardly headed eastward when 
the tumult and the shouting and 
the occasional skull-cracking of the 
seething longshoremen ceased, and 
the West Coast was smiling its wel- 


excitement in a burst of cheering. 
The President then steps forward 
toward the gangplank, faces about; 
the ship’s band breaks into the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” as only a 
military band can play it. It ends, 
and he turns; and as he moves 
Slowly down the plank to touch 
Ameican soil again, the strains of 
“Auld Lang Syne” are heard rising 
above the bedlam of voices. 

HE PASSES the National Guard at 

present arms and stops again, 
head bared beside his car where 
Mrs. Roosevelt is already seated, as 
the Infantry musicians render the 
' National anthem in their turn. The 
secret service men spring to running 


'seemly factories, but, he adds, there is CHARGE OF POLITICS ‘of the hog population of This upon a of contract. $320,000,000 TO SPEND 
‘no need for expensive trimmings. situation the other day, Henry ; C€MSUS Was taken Over the years by mail | the farmer would agree to accep e| ose 

“A person get his mail just of the Republican carriers who received from farmers a | final Government finding without ques- | 
quickly,” Secretary Morgenthau said, ex-_ national committee, injected a bit of dy-| count of their animals. tion he could receive the first payment control. It involves about one-fourth of 
plaining how his new plans differ from namite. He told newspapermen that | Now that count has come to have a | on his" corn-hog reduction contract at all the farmers in the country and total 
the old plans. Most of the changes will, his way of thinking these checks, totalling dollar and cents: value. The farmers told | once, with — adjustment to come out of | payments under the plan are to reach 
take place on the larger buildings, Mr. apout $130.000,000 were being withheld un-| the Government how many hogs they had. | the later payments. Most of the money | 

Morgenthau said. Small buildings already | tj) near election time, as a means of vote! They argue at this time that the figures that has gone out to date has gone as a. 


| about $320,000,000. 
This represents a lot of money and it 


board. B : have been well standardized on an C€CO-| petting. | Siven earlier were not accurate, that they — m4 farmer signing of these special) ... eacerly awaited by the farmers. One 
come. Even the tumultuous truck- ee a3 ut the car doesn't MOVE‘ nomical basis. | Up rose Henry Wallace, Secretary of merely were off-hand estimates and did | Contracts. | special reason why farmers wanted early 
: immediately; for despite the sol- | Criticizing the post offices formerly put 


The regular form of contract called for 


The comment of' not include many animals really on the | 
agreement on the quota before any pay-! [Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


tippers of Minneapolis and their ar- | farm. 


bitration-scorning employers calmed 
their strife. 

But there was still the drought, 
unemployment, the cost of living 
and cost of living and the rest ol 
the perverse persecutors of the New 
Deal, to say nothing of the salvos 
of political criticism, waiting be- 
hind the cheering crowds. 

* 

“Your Administration in Wash- 
ington,” he told the varicolored sea | 
of upturned faces beneath his ho- © 
tel balcony while the surf of Waikiki | 
sounded its obligado, ‘will not for- 
get that you are, in very truth, an 
integral part of the Nation.” Of 
sugar and spicier things, such as 


Agriculture, angered. 
| Mr. Fletcher was caller “contemptible. 


diers, the police and the distraught | 


© 


through to shake hands. 
cavalcade proceeds on its way io 
the Bonneville dam, the first sched- 
uled stop of the Presidential party. 
As the cars disappear the ship's 
band plays once more, the fareweii 
song of Hawaii. Crew and officers 
leave their stations and soon the 
traveller a return, were tossed over-. | for crippled children the President 
board. Farewells were waved and _ paused and again at the home of 
Diamond Head faded in the mist. | Oregon’s governor, who was accom- 
panying the party. 
PpAwn ROSE on the President’s At the site of the Bonneville dam 
fourth Sunday on the high seas a stand had been erected, and 
and services were held by the chap- | here, in surroundings that resem- 
wark. All seemed a little miffed § as well. 
that he waved no olive branch to-  —s_ “I believe in the old saying, ‘more 
ward Nippon. | power to you.’ I don't believe you 
By Monday the “Houston” and her | cag-have enough power for a long 
convoy, the “New Orleans,” turned | ti come.” 
northeast, and thoughts turned to remarks like these he light- 
heavier clothing as the*cruisers left ed the touch of his reference to 


While the President smiles and 
greets them in the friendliest man- 
ner, the distracted police and secret | 
Service men push them back none : , 
too gently. At last the way is clear, 
and the infantry swings ahead and 
first of the lucky who have obtained 
tr tall nothing. | e trail down the deserted | ABI TRAINS 
But an even greater crowd The wanderer is home. RIDING THE UPR i , 
jammed the Honolulu docks as he | | 
boarded the “Houston” just as eight — "2 | | 
bells sounded noon. The sacrifi- -’[HE motorcade left Portland and 3 ) 
cial leis, which cast upon the wa- moved out along the scenic high- OF CHESAP EAKE AND OHIO 
lain as usual. The rest of the day bled the mushroom growth of a : 
was spent in leisure, while the Jap- | mining town, the President spoke, 
anese press commented caustically | extemporaneously but evidently not 
concerning the President’s praise of | without a very thorough under- 
America’s military forces or compli- | standing of what he intended to say 
mented him on his restraint for re- | concerning the development of the 
the tropical waters behind them. the question which had heen the 
While the President was bein subject of much controversy—pri- 
carried swiftly toward Portland a)| vate and government enterprise. 
car was speeding along the sceni Thousands of people had poured in- 
highway that connects San Fran-\| to the little community by train and 
cisco with the North. In it was tomobile and they cheered his 
predictions for the grotwh 


up the street. Into the mist the 

ters are supposed to promise the | Way beside the Columbia. At a home 

ferring to them as a defensive bul- | power projects and.the Northwest 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who her leisurely 

of/the Northwest. When his brief 


cross-country journey ended— 
turned to meet her husband. Their eech was over he proceeded, Sec- 
paths also converging several cabi- | /retaries Ickes and Dern with the 
net members and officials, were like- arty, to a special train on the sid- 
wise Portland-bound. ing and set out for Spokane and the 

Grand Coulee. 


Fog gathered while the ships were~ 
far out at sea, but opposite the 
coast of California. It soon lifted, 
however, and, later, out of the ether 
came a greeting from Homer Cum- 
mings, Attoney General, as he trav- 
elled—in line of duty—toward the 


S° the first day of welcome closed. 
Two incidents only marred the 
picture. A rough and tumble fight 
among dock strikers took place, 
which, however, was in a secluded 


port which his Chief had just left. | 
x * 


N WEDNESDAY packing began. 
The ship, despite rain and fog, 
was ahead of her schedule. and the 
shoreline ws only three hundred 
miles away. ‘Toursday the bar was 
crossed and the “Houston” at an- 
chor, President Roosevelt went sal- 
mon-trolling, his last piscatorial 

diversion on the cruise. 
Meanwhile Mrs. 
rolled into the “city of roses” and 


spot and didn’t interrupt the pro- 
ceedings and Mrs. Roosevelt, on her 
way to meet her husband, was jost- 
led by an over-enthusiastic crowd. 
Secret service men were unable to 
rescue her until a second car was 
brought up into which she escaped, 
breathless and with her hat awry, 
after a far more hazardous moment 
than any she had encountered in all 
her transcontinental trip or the 
journey along the long mountain 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN THE F.F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


Roosevelt had | 
| 


N THE contest of wits which is modern business, 


the Secretariat, Louis Howe and trail from Capifornia to Oregon. 
Stephen Early, were on hand with 
a stack of mail that they declared 
would keep the President’s odd mo- 
ments occupied for the rest of the 
trip. In Washington, with the sol- 
emn portrait of Thomas Jefferson 
looking over his shoulder, Secretary 
McIntyre ruled the White House 
alone while a great mechanical 
crane puffed outside of the closed 
Executive Offices. | 
Meanwhile Portland was putting 
the finishing touches on her recep- 
tion decorations and a small army 


—on your toes? You do if you ride on Chesapeake 


PROCEEDING by its “pilot train,” 

the President’s special headed 
for the little town of Ephrata where 
the President was to take auto- 
mobile again and penetrate into the 
very heart of Washington, where 
the $60,000,000 irrigation and power 
project of Grand Coulee is in the 
process of construction—then East! 


Quiet Life These Days 
For Border Patrol 


you are allowed no handicap for loss of sleep and Ohio. Genuine air-conditioning is not the 


—for seedy appearance—for wilted only reason. You are surrounded by 


spirits. The people you meet at the 


ey such comfort, good cheer, good taste, 


end of your railroad trip are primed good food, good service . . . you enjoy 


and ready for you. How such restful sleep... 


my IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 

of secret service men were looking | 

a things over in preparation of their | do yo Uu fee]? Clear- The ticket arent of any railroad can route you othe Chesabeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! that its bound to make 
oo task. Nobody can tell them that |Few Gold Bars, Mangoes, Bread 


the seas are not as safe as good old 


Loaves Enliven Monotony headed - well-groomed Detroit Cleveland ew Yorg better man of you. 
Few people try to smuggle contraband “Phy. 
AREFULLY NOSING among the into the United Sthates when they are Columbus Baltim,, 
sandbars of the Columbia River | motoring into this country fom Mexico chicr° Washingt, “© 
the “Houston” pushed her way to | 4nd Canada. So the lot of the Customs + 


| Bureau official trying to scize a few smuc- 

gled items for his trophy case is apt to 
be boresome, with the seizures few and 
far between, 


the pier in the very heart of the 
city. By noon time crowds gath- 
ered which waited for two hours in 
the grey mist for the ceremony that | 


3 
Some periods of more than a week, says nisville white 
was to welcome the President home. the Treasury Department, may elapse at Lo 
And when it came it ‘was wortn | ports of entry without a single seizure of nn ai 
waiting for, a sight with all the 


/contraband, despite the utmost searching 
by the officers. 

Nevertheless, a few items are seized 
now and then from hapless would-be 
smuggiers. The Department itemizes them 
aS follows: Books of lottery tickets. loaves 
of bread. trees, mangoes, cigarettes, per- 


spine-tickling thrill that military 
ceremony can give to its official oc- 
casions, meticulous, solemn, color- 

The deck of the cruiser is ringed 
with the gobs in spotless white, of- 


|fume, miscellaneous jewelry, fruit, 

ficers in’ full dress, gold epaulets | bars, 
shining against the somber blue of animals, codeine, maple sugar. woolens. 

their coats, swords flashing, the linen hankerchiefs, tin, knives and ° 
Marines at attention on the quarter = shrubs. 


deck. Then the final ruffles and 
flourishes, a burst of applause and 
the President appears, tanned and 
hearty, on the arm of his son, 
James, who has flown to meet him. 

A few last informal handshakes 
while the crowd releases its pent-up 


Most of the seizures, however, are of 
small quantities of liquor. 

A tightening of inspection at the ports 
of entry, carried about during the last few 
months, resulted in collection of little 


. | 
more contraband than during the same 


period last year, when inspection was not Up / 
as rigid. redecessor. 


“on 


| = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| — 
by George Washinglon in 
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THE THE NATION THINKS 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


WHY THE PUMP DOESN’T PRIME | | 


+ 


+ + 


THE GAUNTLET 


The Drought 
And the AAA 


CROP DESTRUCTION. 
FORCED MIGRATION. 


With growing evidence of dis- 
tress from the drought in the Mid- 
dle West, the policies of the Farm 
Administration are running the 
gauntlet of severe criticism, with 
some more optimistic comments 
based on the belief that the disas- 
ter will not be so bad as predicted. 

The national debate shows the 
press of the country divided in 
these proportions: Government 
control of crops and livestock has 
contributed to distress, 71 per cent; 
such control has justified itself, 29 
per cent. 

Criticism of the Administration 
includes. the. contention. that. the 
plan for migration from marginal 
lands is not feasible, because of fi- 
nancial complications, and because 
there is little possibility of estab- 
lishing the families involved in 
suitable places. 


Debate over the curtailment of 
crops and livestock production has 
developed within the week to a point 
where it takes the front rank among 
national questions. distress 
caused by the drought, which is 
viewed as the worst in half a cen- 
tuy, is declared by defenders of the 
Administration to have been entirely 


Herr Hitler: 


A Problem 


KEEPING PEACE | 
BY ARMED FORCE 


American opinion on the European 
Situation is strongly influenced by 
foreign utterances, because of the un- 
ertainties involved in the activities of 
Adolf Hitler, German leader. 

As to the fitness of the Nazi chief 
to extend his power, the press of this 
country is divided in these propor- 
tions: Belief that he must fail, 80 per 
cent; expectation of his indefinite 
progress, 20 per cent. 

Among the editors who see no 
prospect of settted leadership for the 
German Nazis, opinion is about equal- 
ly divided between the possibility of 
control by an association of nations 
and the return of the royal families 
to power. 

_ A common interest is found to ex- 
ist among the countries that were 
war opponents of the Central Em- — 
pires. A question which is widely 
raised is as to whether it would really 
be a calamity to unite Germany and 
Austria. 


Revival of the idea of an association 


of nations, of the type of ‘the existing 


League of Nations, is one of the sug- 
gested results of tragic events in cen- 
tral Europe, with the death of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, Hitler’s as- 
sumption of greater power, and the 


Situation in Austria produced by the 


False Lessons 


Of Adversity 


TORY METHODS SCORED. 
EFFECT ON PUBIC MIND. 


Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, who re- 
plied to critics of the AAA in a radio 
address, aroused the opposition by 
his charges that they were “Tory 
obscurantists.” Newspaper comments 
are chiefly from those who take ex- 
ception to the spirited nature of his 
reply. No editorials devoted atten- 
tion to merits of the Federal agricul- 
tural policy. 


Dr. Tugwell’s journey into the 
farming regions brought him into 
contact with opponents who argued 
against the merits of the curtailment 
of crops, and, according one observer, 
who comments, he “returned to 
Washington with a feeling that those 
who used the argument that the 
drought had nullified the Federal 
policies were making capital out of 
the distress of the farm people.” 

The government official, described 
as “chief of the brain trust,” used 
these words in his address: 

“There is something infantile, ob- 
scene and wicked in the eagerness 
with which the reactionary obstruc- 
tionists have seized upon the great 
natural calamity of a drought in the 


a 


Cartoonist Sweigert in The San Francisco Chronicle 


| entire Northern Hemisphere as 
‘means of destroying or discrediting 
the will of the American people, as 


apart from the condition in agricul- 
ture which promises to reduce sur- 
pluses, while critics point to dissatis-| 


assassination of Dollfuss. 
Armaments have a place of impor- | Aire 
tance in the world debate as to the 


faction among farmers over curtail- 
ment, and declare that man-made 
schemes are completely overshadowed 
by the decrees of Nature. 

Friendly comments declare that 
there will be no famine, but caustic 
comments from others emphasize the 
point that famine conditions in other 
parts of the world increase the dan- 
ger of distress from curtailment. 

A clear issue is produced by the 
proposal from the Government that 
on marginal lands in a few States the 
Federal officials should provide for 
the suspension of production, and 
cause the present occupants of the 
land to migrate to more promising 
places. 

Migration, Pro and Con 

Quoting Dr. Elwood Mead’s argu- 


PRESS 


APPROVES POLICIES 
OF SECURITIES BOARD CHIEF 


[sizes the assurance that “there will 
‘be no vindictiveness in the enforce- 


The quality of the radio speech of 
Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the 
new Securities and Exchange Com- 


‘ment of the regulatory. law.” 
mission e Federa 
is endorsed by the American press The comment of the Newark Eve- 


as a whole, because of the fact that ning News (Ind.) is that “legitimate 
satisfactory answers were given to a __ business could ask no more.” 


variety of questions which had “He was reassuring,” says the Phil- 
troubled the public mind. The edi- | 
torial are so uniformly _adelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), ‘in 
given to expressions of satisfaction 4% general promise that the commis- 
at the assurance of cooperation by sion would not undertake to ham- 
this agency of the Federal Govern- string the issue and sale of capital 
ment that the incident appears almost | securities, necessary for business en- 


unique. It is indicated that the coun- terprise,” and that paper adds: 
try is practically unanimous in accept- : 


future, in which the American pub- 
lic takes a conspicuous part. In the 
background is the conviction that 
lack of national funds sufficient to 
make effective war is a serious handi- 
cap to the war makers in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Study of German resources is one 
of the vital points in this controversy, 
because it is felt by the majority of 
the American press that hostilities 
must start, if they are possible, from 
the acts of the Nazis. 

Five Years of Respite 

The Kansas City Star (conserva- 
tive) voices the judgment: 

“Today Germany is hopelessly out- 


ance of the guaranty. that business in 
securities will be free from official 
interference and that legitmate prof- 


classed in armed strength by hostile 
‘neighbors. Further, its rearmameni 
‘has not proceeded to a point where 


“Perhaps the~ most encouraging 
part of his prospectus was his recog- 
nition of the fact that there are about 


Cartoonist Hanper in The Birmingham Age-Herald 


AMERICA’S FIGHTING SPIRIT 
ASLEEP, MR. FORD THINKS 


From the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 


On his seventy-first birthday, Henry 


ica is inextricably in the dumps. He 
said he was putting his faith in the 
pioneer spirit which has the courage 
to tackle anything. 


|men arguing in the street and fight- 
'ing with their fists over their ideas. 


Ford scoffed at the idea that Amer-!I don’t know how many years it is 


Since I’ve seen that kind of a street 
fight. It would be a healthy symp- 
tom to see them again.” 


| What has happened in America? 


|expressed in Congress, for the better- 
‘ment of agriculture.” 

Observing the nature of the state- 
ment, the Boston Transcript (Rep.) 
observes that it “is eloquent and con- 
,tains much truth,” but points out 
that “for two years before the induc- 
tion of the New Dealers into office the 
‘Democratic party, particularly in the 
Senate, did everything in its power 
_to prevent the Republican adminis- 
| tration from carrying out any plans 
‘looking to the prevention of such 
conditions as the farming States 
have experienced, even before the 
‘drought.” The Transcript believes 


What is the pioneer spirit? Mr. Has tolerance progressed to a point that in those days, “the welfare of 
Ford thinks it is the essence of a| where a man with ideas of his own the country was systematically sacri- 
fighting spirit which just now isn't can listen to diametrically opposed fieeq to the exigencies of Democratic 


aserting itself. 
“Something has happened _ to 


ideas without taking umbrage? Prob- 
ably not. 


politics.” 


ment for migration, the Birmingham its will be ehcouraged. its military staff has any hope of} American independence and individ-| A better explanation may be that maeee GOS Rennes Oe ee oe 


Age-Herald (Dem.) declares: 

“The program involves a voluntary 
migration of thousands of families 
from a region, which Dr. Mead holds 
to have been always too arid for cul- 
tivation and which today has been 
devastated by the drought to an ex- 
tent, in his opinion, which makes 
farming a perfectly hopeless en- 
deavor. 

“It cannot be said that the experi- 
ence of other agencies of the New 
Deal is highly encouraging to the 
AAA.” 

It is urged in favor of migration 
that “with practically all the popula- 
tion in the area now under Govern- 
ment support, an evacuation of peo- 
ple from the soil, unprecedented in 
‘ our history, is an early eventuality.” 
The Seattle Star (Ind.) makes the 
suggestion: 

“Such droughts emphasize the ne- 
cessity of irrigating such tracts as 


The radio broadcast by Chairman 


Kennedy of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is especially com- 
mended because it has served to re- 
lieve doubts that had worried both 
professionals in the stock exchanges 
and the public, which, it is pointed 
out, is the real investing force. 

The Wall Street Journal (financial) 
declares that “in his outline of the 
general attitude of the body which is 
to enforce the new Federal regulation 
of security exchanges, he spoke in 
terms to which no reasonable person 
can take exception.” 


That paper finds a contrast to other 


16,000,000 individual stockholders in 
the United States today, and, count- 
ing the holders of insurance policies 
and savings deposit books, there are 
probably 50,000,000 who directly or 
indirectly are individually concerned 
| in the security market.” 

} 


Fast Passenger Train; 


Low Cost of Operation 


'From the St. Paul News. 

| $ome transportation history was 
‘made recently when directors of the 
‘Burlington voted to put two of the 


incidents of recovery, as to which it, Zephyr-type trains in regular oper- 
states that “the general public can 4tion between St. Paul and Chicago. 
no longer be persuaded that every! These new trains will reduce the 
political interference with an estab-, travel time by rail to six and a half 
lished business routine produces a hours. Operating costs and perhaps 


better way to carry on.” 


rates can be lowered. A trip from 


winning a war. The best military 
opinion is that no matter how rapidly 
Germany rearms, and no one doubts 
she is rearming, it will be at least five 
years before she will have a first class 
fighting organization. 

“It is the most competent view that 
Europe is fairly safe for at least five 
years, barring accidents.” 

It is the judgment of the New York 
Times (conservative) that “France 
and Italy and Great Britain have 
formed a ring about Austria first to 
protect her, then to preserve the 
peace of Europe.” It is further con- 
tended that “the murder of Dollfuss 
only succeeded in stirring Italy to 
show her might, and further estab- 
lishing Italy as the protector of bor- 
der states.” 

Hitler Ineffectiveness 

The failure of Hitler as an effective 

force is set forth by the St. Paul Pio- 


the reckless Chancellor could not dis- 
regard.” 


ualism,” he believes. “Americans used 
to have convictions they’d fight for. 
I remember, when I was a boy, seeing 


folks who think alike flock together. 
They are allied by common interests 
which produce a stereotyped thought. 


denburg had been a steadying influ- 
ence, a brake on Hitler, which even 


One prescription for the present un- 
settled conditions is that “Europe ap- 
parently needs revived democracy aiid 
intelligent internationalism.” and it 
is further agued that “it is possible. 
that the present crisis may mean the'! 


restoration of the League of Nations, 
from its recent impotence to the real | 


and effective guardianship of the. 
peace of Europe.” It is even stated | 


that this is the only way to “save the 
peace of Europe.” 


Peace by Force | 
Further, comes the conclusion tha t, | 


ance, its forces must be more power- 
fully organized, its machinery more 
effective.” . Yet there is the pessimis- 
tic note of the declaration that “the 
democracy which cost so much once, 


still seems far away.” 


One fact which is brought out in “vituperation 


the national debate on these condi- 
tions is that “the real leaders of Aus- 


royalty, suggested by some newspa- 


pers is met by the contention that re-. 
turn of these families “is like mobiliz-. 


ing the 16th Century to fight the 
20th.” In looking back on recent 


events it is suggested that one gets “a. 
new realization of the inestimable 


tria are chiefly of the old order,” 
while the possibility of the return of 


those who disagree with the AAA 
policies as well as those who favor it; 
the former would be as quick as the 
latter to suppress profiiteers of cale 
amity,” asserts the Wall Street Jour- 
nal (financial), with the advice that 
“calm recital of facts may be ex- 
pected in time to establish in the 
public mind both the honest merits 
‘of the AAA scheme and its short- 
‘comings.” The Journal argues that 
sheds no light on 


either.” 


The financial paper concedes: 
“That there are a few creatures in 
human form who have degenerated 
so far that they would hail floods and 
earthquakes, wars and famines if they 
could profit thereby is a lamentable 
fact. That is true in every age and 
every country, but they are so small 
a percentage of any people that they 
have no effect upon the moulding of 


One phase uttered by Mr. Kennedy | Chicago to St. Paul was made recently neer Press (liberal) in the statement: | public opinion.” 


> 


the million and a quarter acres ad- 
joining the Columbia Basin section. 
This can be done when the low-level 
dam, soon to be under construction, 
is built higher, the groundwork for 
conversion of Grand Coulee into a 
huge reservoir. 

“The Grand Coulee supply of water 
will be inexhaustible. There always 
will be water for ‘the million and a 
quarter acres. 

“Of course, there is and should be 
no movement to abandon fine mid- 


western lands that are experiencing). 


the present drought. But the mar- 
ginal lands, those on which the mak- 
ing of a decent living always was 
hard going, may as well be turned 
over to the coyotes.” 


AAA Reduction Plans 

On the general situation, it is con- 
tended in the Pacific Northwest that 
“in any case, the AAA crop reduction 
contracts have become scraps of pa- 
per for much of American agricul- 
ture,” and it is further argued: 

“The people would not go hungry, 
even if Middle West crops were a to- 
tal loss for one year or two years, but 
- events have shocked them into reali- 
zation that the farm surpluses which 
Degan to pile up in 1927 are very rare 
in human history and that deliberate 
destruction of such surpluses is a step 
which has its hazards. 

“Particularly it seems effrontery 
against Nature when we think that 
in most of the world, aside from the 
Americas and the Atlantic countries 
of Europe, tens of millions of stomachs 
ache for the destroyed food.” 

“It will take years,” says the Provi- 
dence Bulletin (Ind.), “for the hard- 
est hit drought section to recover, and 
there are areas in the Dakotas where 
the winds have lifted the topsoil and 
deposited it miles away, making the 
land sterile for further farming. Al- 
ready there appears the danger that, 
unless Nature furnishes speedy and 
adequate relief, the surplus that so 
worried the Administration a year 
ago will be translated into an actual 
food shortage not only in grains but 
also in meats and vegetables. The 
best laid plans of AAA are insignifi- 
cant when Nature turns in to do some 
reducing herself.” 


Many editorials are written in con-, 


demnation of man-made devices for 


is quoted by practically all news- 
papers making comments on the sub- 
ject: “We think of ourselves as the 
means of bringing new life into the 
hody of security business.” 


The Lowell Courier-Citizen (Rep.) 


feels that the talk was “unreservedly | has been lost to the private auto, the 
kindly,” and points to the fact that) motorbus and the airplane. 


the speaker “pledged the commission 

to a reasonable supervision that will 

not hamper legitimate promotion.” 
The Syracuse Herald (Ind.) empha- 


{whereby the railroads can recapture 


“Hitler said he came to reawaken 
Germany. After a year of his beating 
of drums and rattling of sabres, he 
‘has to show for his methods the hos- 
| tility of practically all the world, ex- 
: ‘np, cept perhaps that of Japan, against 
some of the passenger business which | Germany. 

“His country is in a state of more 


; real political blockade than before he 

For one thing, they have a decided pegan. Indeed to save himself he 
advantage in_ their rights-of-way may have to give up German aspira- 
| Which .private cars and buses can't tions and ambitions which even the 
use. 


Republic he derided as weak was 


in six hours and four minutes at a 
cost for fuel of $6. 

| Increased speed and reduced oper- 
| ating costs would seem to be the way 


a 


WHAT OUR FREEDOM MEANS TO US 


never forced to relinquish, especially 
hopes for territorial boundary revi- 
sions.” 


Quotations are made from state- 


‘ 
‘ 
- 


BA 


’ 


“ot 


Cartoonist Evans in The Columbus Dispatch 


ments of Norman H. Davis, United 
BANK GOD 1 ABANDONED. FE States Ambassador at Large, to show 

that “Europe is not prepared for war,” 

and it is maintained further that Eu 

rope aS a whole feels that “Austria‘s 


the peace of Europe.” The Hartford 
=i, Times (liberal) finds evidence that 
“Nazi fortunes, both in Germany and 
in Austria, have been vigorously de- 
flated.” The arousing of Italy is in- 
terpreted as “a great diplomatic vic- 
tory for France.” 

One significant fact which is pointed 
out is that, notwithstanding any po- 
litical events, “the army holds the bal- 
ance of power in Germany,” while it 
is believed that in a definite foreign 
indignation against the Hitler regime 
“the elements of fear in the former 
attitude now tend to be supplanted 
by new elements of contempt.” 

Paying for Errors of 1914 

The chief cause of discord, it is held, 
is that “the worid is still paying for 
the errors of 20 years ago, in the set- 
tlement of the World War.” Contrary 
to the generally accepted opinion, 
Stanley Baldwin is quoted as stating 
to the British people that “the possi- 
bility of war in the near future is 
anything but mythical.” 

Much emphasis is placed upon the 
isolation of Hitler, which is declared 


| independence as a state is essential to 


of measures to meet the present sit- 
uation: 

“The two most widely advocated 
changes both contemplate a return to 
the unrestricted acreage policy ot! 
pre-Rooseveltian days. Both, how- 
ever, made provision for limiting the 


amount of the crop that may be mar- 


to be greater than that of the former 
Kaiser, while one opinion brings out 
the point that the dictator faces tire 


and, on the basis of its computations, 
fix the crop percentage each farmer 
might actually harvest. The remain-| dilemma that “if he decides to fight 
der would be used as forage. And} Austria, that will mean war; if he keeps 


.crop would be harvested, as in days, 
before the New Deal, but the surplus; of Hindenburg, the thought is e.- 


under the other proposal, the entire | hands off, it means the end of Hitler” 
In general comment on the death 


“if peace is to be a permanent assur- value of democracy.” 


Wt 


YOUR OFF 


@ A Westinghouse unit air conditioning system 
will give you sea-breeze freshness on summer’s hot- 
test, most sweltering afternoons. Special Westing- 
house features make these units easy to install, 
and simple to operate. They provide complete year- 
round air conditioning: cooling and de-humidifying 
in hot weather, heating and humidifying in cold 
weather, filtering and gently circulating the air all 
year. Let the Westinghouse air conditioning repre- 
sentative tell you how easily you can enjoy cool 
comfort this summer. The coupon, or a phone call 
to our office near you will bring full information. 


| 


modernisti¢ 


Suspended 


In addition to this attractive cabinet in 


Micarta design, units are 


available in walnut or mahogany finish. 


types for wall or ceiling 


mounting are also supplied. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Room 2N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: Please send information on air condition- 
ing applications checked. 
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trol and of “deliberat would be held in Government ware-| pressed that “the universal prayer 
ro an eliberate destruc on | keted. Under one plan, the Govern-| houses—a policy tried out by the ‘be that his honored memory may Unit iv Conditioners 
of crops,” while on the other hand, | ment would determine the volume of | Hoover Farm Board—would*be fed to! have a helpful influence, as the whole ee. State 
the Kalamazoo Gazette (Rep.) says; prospective domestic consumption| stock, or would be destroyed.” | world mourns.” It is added that “Hin- | otras esesesccoecses 
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Pathway to Divorce; The Maze 
—Of State Laws — 


Nevada's Liberal Requirements Go Back to Early Davs 


Large Profits Accrue to State 


When Arkansas and Utah tried in 1931 
to compete with Reno. Nevada, for the 
migratory divorce business of the coun- 


Non-support is a ground for divorce in 
16 States: bigamy in 12: separation in 11. 
Separation must last five years in most 


trv. they probably did not know what they | States. but Rhode Island specifies ten 


were up against. In any case they wer 
completely outclassed . 

They were newcomers in the easy di- 
vorce field. But Nevada had easy Marriag” 
and divorce laws since she 
State during the Civil War. They were 
in keeping with her robust spirit oi: Iree- 
dom. 

Isolated from other centers of populi- 
tion by deserts, the Sagebrushers have 
preserved much of their early spirit ol 
freedom. Said Reno's late mayor, B. &. 
Reberts: | 

“For eight years Ive been (trying 
make Reno a place where evervbody can 
do what they please. Just so as they don 
interfere with other people's rights. 


Nevada's Early Bid 
For Divorce Business 

Residence requirements for divorce in 
Nevada were from early days the lowest 
in the Union—six months. So about 1910. 
when profits from gold and silver mining 
were beginning to fail, some one had 
the bright idea of advertising this distinc- 
tion of the State. 

The idea 1s credited with having brought 
to Reno. the State's largest cily. a profit 
of $145.000 the first year and a great deal 
more later. But it also drew a chorus of 
protests from the press and _ pulpit 
throughout the nation. The legislators 
took: heed and, in 1913, raised spree 
requirements for divorce from six mont - 
to two years. Then they were confronte¢ 
‘bv a still more formidable chorus of pro- 
tests. coming from storekeeper’. entertain- 
ers and lawyers in their own State. That 
protest meant votes. So it was not _— 
two vears—before the six-month require- 
pent was restored. In 1927, it was cut to 
three months. 


Arkansas and Idaho 


Counterbid in Vain 

In 1931, many States found themselves 
hard pressed for revenue to balance bud- 
gets. Arkansas and Idaho saw a possible 
source of income in the device that Ne- 
vada had found so profitable. The legis- 
latures of these States put in a bid for 
part of this business by . lowering their 
residence requirements to the same period 
as in Nevada—three months. Nevada ac- 
cepted the challenge and lowered its re- 
quired period to six weeks. It added two 
additional conveniences: grounds need not 
be specific. except in contested cases. and 
applicants might visit outside the borders 
ef the county as long as part of each day 
of the six weeks was spent within the 
county. 
Profits to State 
$6.000.000 in One Year 

In that year -Reno granted = 4.200 
divorces: estimated money income result- 
ine—more than six million dollars. 

Profits from the so-called migratory ’ 
divorce business at Reno are made some- 
what as follows: 

The court fee is $40 for each case. The 


10 


minimum attorney's fee, sei by the Bar 


Association, is $250, although assistan's 
often handle cases for as low as $950 


Then there is lucrative business of hous- 
ing and feeding the guests and the sti 
more lucrative business of entertaining 
them. Reno is in some respects the 
American Monte Carlo. 

It. is estimated that the average Cosi 
of a divorce at Reno, including all eX- 
penditures, is $1500. A motion picture | 
star in 1920 is said to have paid $40,000 
to be freed from her actor-husband. A 
minimum Reno divorce budget may be 
considered about $225. apart from travel- 
ing expenses. 


Each State Supreme 


In Divorce Legislation 

What, it may be asked. are the condl-. 
tions that send so large a number of, 
people to Reno for divorces? 

No simple- blanket answer to this ques- 
tion is possible. since in the matter of 
marriage and divorce State rights are 
paramount. Even foreign diplomatic rep-_ 
resentatives are subject to State laws in 
this field. so the Supreme Court has held. ' 
although in all other relations they are 
under the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States only. 

State legislation on divorce presents a 
maze of divergent regulations, which are 
further complicated by innumerable varia- 
tions in court rulings and interpretations. 
There is one principle, however, that is 
common to all. 


American View of 
Marriage Contract 


This common principle is that divorce 
is granted only as a relief for injury. 
physical. mental or financial. In no case 
mav a marriage be dissolved merely be- 
cause the parties wish it dissolved. Mu- 
tual consent is no ground for divorce. 

This principle contrasts sharply with 
that which prevails in a number of other 
countries. and also with that prevailing 
under Roman law before the time of Con- 
Stantine. the first Christian emperor. 

In early Roman law. marriage was 
looked upon as a contract between two 
parties and was dissoluble at will by either 
pariy. No grounds were required. This is 
practically the case today in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark. Mexico, Russia, Ru- 
mania. Belgium. and Japan. 

Under American law. however. a man 
and a woman may not contract for a 
marriage as they would enter a business 
partnership. A marriage contract sets 
up a “thing.” a “res,” as the lawyers 
call it. in which the state claims a vital 
interest. Its formation and dissolution 
are limited by strict regulation. 


States Vary Widely 
In the Divorce Laws 


In South Carolina no marriage may be 
legally dissolved. The State's divorce law 
was repealed in 1878. 

In New York and the District of Co- 
lumbia. there is only one ground for di- 
vorce—adultery. 

Kentucky has 14 different grounds. 
Nevada has 9. Among those recognized in 
Tennessee is a refusal, over a two-year 
period. of a wife to follow her husband 
when he establishes a new place of resi- 
dence in the State. New Hampshire and 
Kentucky will grant a divoge to a per- 
son whose spouse joins a religious cult de- 
manding chastity. 

There are six grounds recognized by the 
majority of States and the District of 
Columbia. They are: Adultery. 48; deser- 
tion. 45: conviction for crime. 41; physica! 
cruelty, 39; drunkenness. 37; impotence, 33. , 


years, Mental cruelty is recognized as suf- 
ficient ground in six states: 


Right of Divorced 


became 


Folk to Marry Again 

In a large proportion of cases. the grant- 
ing of the divorce is only half the pro- 
gram. The rest is remarriage. Eighteen 


Siates have no restrictions regarding re-— 
One or | 


marriage. Nevada is one of these. 
is a common period for remar- 
riage restrictions. But in South Dakota. 
a person divorced for adultery is forbid- 
den to remarry within the State during 
the lifetime of the former spouse. 


These regulations form the legal frame- 


marry and unmarry. 
‘ell only a small part of the story. 


Divorce Rate Doubled 
In Last Few Decades 

The rising rate of divorce. which has 
doubled since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. is eloquent evidence that the Amer- 
lcan people are moving away from the 
conviction that permanancy is the first 
and most important consideration 
marriage. 

In the early days of the Republic. Jus- 
lice James Kent, commenting on the fact 
that. only four divorces had been granted 
in New York prior to 1791, remarked that 
such strictness often forees the parties. 
in cases which render a separation fit 
and necessary. to some other State to 
avail themselves of a more easy and cer- 
tain remedy. 

His words were prophetic of the migra; 
tory divorces which make Reno a center 
Ol national interest. Paris, and more 
“ecently Mexico, have similarly 
In the same wav. The ground most t{re- 
quently alleged at Reno is cruclty, and 
this can be made to mean almost any- 
thing. Most divorces are uncontested. 
In effect, therefore. these divorces are bv 
mutual consent. 

Mutual consent is one of the many 
grounds permitted by laws of certain of 
the Mexican states. and in Chihuahua 
residence may be constructive. That is. 
a lawyer in Mexico arranges for a legal 


residence of the party there without his. 


or her actual physical presence. The 
divorce may be seured in a day if bv 
mutual consent, otherwise the defendant 
must be notificd by mail. A Mexican 
consul will arange the divorce at a cos? 
below $200. 


Certain States Honor 
Eren Mexican Divorces 
But what of the status of these migra- 
torv or mail order divorces back home? 
In California such divorcees stand unless 
fraud can be proved. The Calitornia Code 
provides that a foreign judgment shall 
have: in California the same effect as it 
has where rendered. 


The New York Civil Practice Act pro- | 


vides that a foreign judgment duly au- 
thenticated is evidence. but its effect is 
to be decidedeby the court. The New 
York courts have 
dency to recognize foreign divorces, even 
Mexican divorces. unless fraud can be 
proved. The Supreme Court of New York 
decided in 1929 that when both parties 
submit to a foreign jurisdiction, the case 
cannot be contested. 


Some States Object 
To Migratory Divorces 

In New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Delaware. 
the Uniform Annulment of Marriage and 
Divorce Act provides that foreign judg- 


ments are valid except. those secured else- | 
where for causes occurring in the State or 


on grounds not recognized there. 

In Massachusetts also a migratory di- 
vorce has no validity. In most States 
they are of uncertain value. The atti- 
tude of the courts can not be predicted 


‘if a dispute. should arise. i 
But even where the validity of a for- 
eign divorce is uncertain, the divorce may) 


have an important “nuisance value.” No 
person can be prosecuted for bigamy ex- 
cepi in the State where the second mar- 
riage took place. So if a man or woman 
having a foreign divorce takes the pre- 
caution of marrying in 


viction for bigamy would be both diffi- 
cult and expensive even if it were cer- 
tain that the court would regard the sec- 
ond marriage as bigamy. 

The net result of this situation is that 


many people legally married in one State | 


may find that thev are living together 
Without sanction of law when they go into 
another State. 


Efforts Made to Get 
National Divorce Law 
Remedies for this anomaly 


agitation for an amendment to the Con- 
Stitution givirg Congress the power to 
regulate marriage and divorce. 


ommend a uniform bill for passage by 
State Legislatures providing for uniform 
divorce procedure. Uniformity of grounds 
was not contemplated. 

Again in 1906. under the influence of 
Theodore Roosevelt, commissions from 42 
States and Territories met and recom- 
mended six grounds for divorce aS a basis 


for State legislation. The six grounds 
were: Adultery, bigamy, eonviction for | 
crime, cruelty. desertion. drunkenness. | 


The abolition of migratory divorces was 
advocated. Three States only acted on 
the trecommendations—Delaware. New 


Jersey and Wisconsin. 


Bills have been introduced into Con- 
eress periodically from 1917 to date asking 
for a Constittuional Amendment on the 
subject. 

A uniform divorce law has been op- 
posed both by those conservative States 
that fear an undue liberalizing influence 
and by those with more liberal laws that 
fear a loss of certain advantages which 


they obtain trom migratory divorces. 


Exponents of a uniform law stress the 


importance of married couples and chil- | 


dren having tneir legal status fixed with 
certainty. Opponents frequently claim 


that back of this argument is the desire | 


to render divorce more difficult. The 
remedy, they say. for a high divorce rate 
is not to erect barriers to stem the tide. 
Which is attributed to the decreasing im- 
portance of the family as an economic 
unit and to changing standards of social 
thought. The true remedy. they maintain, 
is to educate people in ways of building 


up happy marriages, as for instance. by | 
a program of instruction in mental hy- 


giene. 


| Stable for Pegasus 


_ing. will attract 
work within which the American people attention than the inauguration of a gov- require special legislation; and allege that | 
But the regulations | 


profited 


‘“dinosaur” or something, right 


shown a strong ten-. ; ‘ 
| be not simply two chickens in every pot: 


a State other) 
than the one in which he resides, a con- | 


had been | 
soughi as early as 1884. when there was)! 


In 1889, ; 
commissions from 35 States met to rece. 


Roofs Over Heads 
Of All Poets 


Relief Sought for Versifiers;. 
Mountain Home Wanted for 
Lse as Retreat 


OETRY is going to have a root and 

Pezasus a stable. Ii the plans of the) 
Poet Laureate League, Inc., discussed in 
Washington in the past week, are carried 
out, the poet will no longer languish in a, 
leaky garret and.go from bad to verse. 

What's more. New Jersey is to have a 
poet laureate. She has him now. in fact 
—Benjamin Musser. He was appointed at 
the meeting of the League, but the big 
celebration of his appointment does not 
take place until the end of the month, 
in Atlantic City. 

Just to show how. thanks to the League. 
the Muse is coming up in the world, the 
Mayors of Atlantic City and Margate and 
perhaps the Governor of New Jersey will 
take part in the festivities. which, said) 
Earle A. Cuevas, chairman of the meet- 
“a darned sight” more’ 


ernor himself. 

Attention is what the poets of the 
League crave. Parnassus now has a pub- 
licity department. It has committees also 
on housing, legislation, membership, 
speakers and — a new one on poets — fi- 
nance. The first task of the legislative 
committee is to get a bill through the: 
next Congress providing for an appropri- 
ation which in turn will provide -for a. 


Division of Poetry in the Office of Edu-— 


cation. Norway, Sweden. France, Russia 
and Italy have governmental Poetry Di- 
visions, it is pointed out, so why not the. 
9 


Plans are afoot also in connection with 
getting the poet out of his garret. The 
Government wili be asked to assign Mount 
Weather, the old weather station in the 
Virginia mountains, as a retreat for ver- 
siflers. And the housing committee is 
asking members of the League to note 
the addresses of vacant houses hereabout 
that would ve suitable for poets’ clubs. 
or to ask householder friends to leave 
their houses to the League when they die. 


And not merely plans to get the poet 
out of his garret—to get him out of jail, 


Chairman Cuevas is checking up 


poets who.are doing time. of whom there 
seem to be quite a number; notably 
Adrian Huffman, sentenced in the State’ 


of Washington to from 10 to 20 years for’ Sie 
| “stealing $4 from a Chinaman” and par-, allotments of land to each individual 
| ticipating in a jail-break. League mem-, Indian from the reservation assigned to 
bers are writing to the Governor of Wash- 


ington asking clemency for Huffman. 
When the League gets really under way, 


“poets will hav» clubhouses where they can | Pra 
discuss the iambic pentameter to their, citizenship. 
| hearts’ 


content; colleges will all have 
chairs of poetry; school children will be 
taught poetic appreciation: and the Muse. 
somewhat bewildered in this loud machine 
age. Will be encouraged to flutter her 


Wings as she did in the days of the: 


Greeks. Romans and Moors. Besides. poets 
will get the kind of jobs they ought to 
have. because, as Chairman Cuevas said. 
vive a poet an ordinary job and he will 
sneak off to think up what rhymes with 
on the 
boss's time. 

After the housing committee has found 
Pegasus a nice. new stall, after the finance 


committee has had him re-shod and pro-. 
toothsome | 
sianzas, poetry is due to soar like stocks. 


vided with a manger full ° of 
in a boom market. The new slogan will 


and two cars in every garage. but roast | 
chicken with every poet and a poet in| 


/every Car. 


| thought, the Indian would become accus- 
{tomed to agriculture as the white man 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Since the enactment in the closing 
hours of the 73rd Congress of the Wheeler- 


Howard “Bill of Indian Rights,” there 
has been a certain amount of eriticism | 


on the part of well-wishers for the Indians 
regarding various features of the bill. 
This. criticism has centered chiefly 
around the question of the speed with 
which Indians should be encouraged to 


make the change from tribal conditions: 
to life as ordinary members of our eco- | 
posed. 

The new legislation marks a reversal 
of policy in this respect, as explained by _ 
It aims at 


nomic society. 


the sponsors of the bill. 
mitting Indians to make the adaptation 
in their own way and at their own speed 


instead of putting them through a forc-. 
have. 


ing process, 
resulted in a 
interests. 


Criticism of Policy 


Inaugurated by New La 

Many critics. however, regard it aS a 
Step backwards. They object also to the 
relaxation of civil service requirements 
for appointment of Indians to the Indian 
service; state that the much-heralded 
right of incorporation as tribes did not 


Which is claimed to 
great deal of harm to their 


the Indians themselves did not wish the 
new bill. They oppose the principle of 


tribal ownership of land and object to the 


new policy of dealing with tribes rather 
than with individual Indians. 


In order to appreciate the bearing of. 
replies given, 


these statements and the 
by sponsors of the new law, it is neces- 
Sary to understand 
Status and condition of the Indian today. 

The United States Government holds 
the key to the Red Man's fate in this 
country. In the period since 1887, it has 
sought to hurry the process of his adapta- 
tion to civilized life. so John Collier, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, believes. It 
forced the Indian to a special form of 
private property when formerly land was 
held only by the tribe, never by the indi- 
vidual. This was the way the change came 
about. 


The Old Policy 
Of Land Allotment 


Prior to 1867. the Government made 
treaties with Indian tribes, assigning to 
each a territory from which the white 
man was to be excluded. This policy was 
a failure largely because the white man 
would not and did not leave the Indians 
unmolested in the use of their territory. 

In 1887. the Land Allotment Act was 
passed. Under it, the Government made 


the tribe. As owner of this land, it was 


practices it and would in time be fit for 
Until such time should come, 
he was made a ward of the Government 
and was not permitted to dispose of his 
allotment without permission from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. He could use 
it but he couldn't sell it. 


How Indians Lost 


Much of Their Land 


But. after every Indian had received 
his share, a considerable amount of land 
in many reservations remained unas- 
signed. A large part of this was sold to 
non-Indians, the proceeds being held ir 
trust for the various tribes. Part of the 
proceds went to pay expenses of admin- 
istering Indian affairs. The net result 


was the subtraction of a large area in the) 


aggregate from land that had formerly 
belonged to the Indians by treatv. Those 
Indians who came of age later and who 
naturally had not shared in the allot- 
ment were “out of luck.” There was as 
a rule, no land for them. 


+ 


something of the, 


Encouragement of Land Holding by Tribes Instead of 
Individuals a Reversal of Policy 


Then in 1906 came an Act permitting 


Indians, with the permission of the Sec-| about 


retary of the Interior, to own land in fee 
simple. as the lawyers say. This means 
that thev might sell it if they were so dis- 


The way it worked out was somewhat 
as follows. Each allotment was held in 
trust for a certain number of vears. 
When the period expired. the Secretary 
of the Interior. through the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. might renew the trus- 
teeship or he might permit the land to 
become the absolute property of 
Indian. 
free to sell it to a white man. A large 
proportion of the holdings were sold. 

There is a third way also by which land 
formerly belonging to Indian tribes comes 
into the possession of the whites. 

When an Indian holding an allotment 
in trust dies, the Government is com- 
pelled bv law to sell the land for the 
benefit of the heirs if one competent heir 
so demands, or if it cannot feasibly be 
partitioned among ail the heirs. 


sold to a white man. 

By these three channels, 91,000,000 acres 
of the original 138,000,000 have found their 
way out of the hands of the Indians into 
the ownership of others, leaving 47,000.- 
000 acres of Indian land today. More than 
150.000 "ndians, about one-half the total. 
find themselves without land. 


Changing Condition 
f Indian Population 

n the meantime the Indians them- 
‘selves have been changing. Some have 
thoroughly adapted themselves to civil- 
ized ways, becoming to all intents and 
| purposes full-fledged members of Ameri- 
/Can society. They. as well as all other 


‘Indians, were formally made citizens by 


Congress in 1924. On the other hand. 
many Indians still live as tribes, prac- 
ticine their early customs and maintain- 
ing a successful economic life. Others 
occupy all stages between these ex- 
tremes. Many have intermarried with 
the whites. 


So complex is this situation that it is. 


not even certain in many cases who are 
Indians and who are not. 


The Bureau of the Census counts all 


‘as Indians who are so regarded in their. 
enrolled in tribes’ 
Affairs | 


counts as Indians only those enrolled in| 


communities, whether 
or not. The Bureau of Indian 
tribes, whether living on a reservation or 
not. 
number of Indians are no longer counted 
as such by the Bureau because they have 
joined the general community. On the 
other hand. many are counted as Indians 
who have a very small pioportion of In- 
dian blood—people who would ordinarily 
pass as white. 

Any Indian enrolled in a tribe is a ward 
of the Government. He can not be taxed 
for his property held under Government 
trust: he can not contract debts without 
the consent of the Indian Bureau: and 
in Arizona and New Mexico he can not 
qualify under the law to vote. despite the 
fact that he is an American citizen, 


Land Policy Reversed 


By New Law 

Into this complex situation came the 
_Wheeler-Howard bill, which was passed 
‘by the 73rd Congress, reversing, so its 
‘sponsors claim. the trend of governmental 
policy since 1887. The bill as it passed 


‘in final form differed greatly from the: 


original measure. 


h 
‘been said bv critics. 


the | 
In the latter case the Indian was. 


When 
the land is sold it is practically always 


Two branches | 
of the Government differ on this point. | 


The result is that a considerable | 


This reversal might have been brought 
by administrative action. it has 
although the Bu- 
|reau of Indian Affairs maintains that 
this is SO only in a very minor degree. 
Moreover, Congressional sanction gives it 
& permanency it would not otherwise pos- 
S@SS. 

In what does this reversal] consist? 

In the first place. it forbids anv fur- 
ther allotment. or extension of private 
ownership of land. 
in trust may not be owned outright by in- 
dividuals except by action of Congress. 
Restoration of allotments to tribal owner- 
ship is strongly encouraged. 

Critics point out that these provisions 
leave the Indian who has not sold his 
allotment in the same condition as be- 
fore the Act of 1906. when outright owner- 
ship was made possible That is true. 
the Bureau agrees, except that now he 
may dispose of his allotment to the tribe 


‘either for cash or a share of the tribal 


income. 


The situation of the Indian without an Indi {ttitud 
fnatans Attitude 


Toward New Policies 


allotment, it is claimed, is unchanged un- 
der the new act. That is admitted. but 
the landless Indian may eventually share 
in the use of enlareed tribal lands. 
the act authorizes the appropriation of 
$2.000,000 a vear for the buying 
land within the reservations now held 
by white men, the land so purchased to 
be held for the tribe. 
Divergent Views 
On Tribal Incorporation 

One of the most talked-of features of 


'the Act is the provision giving the Indians 


the right to incorporate as tribes for busi- 
hess and land-holding purposes. It 1s 


objected that they already had the right 


to incorporate under State laws. and the 
Cherokees of North Carolina had already 
done so. 

But officials of the Indian Bureau ex- 
Plain that. although thev could incor- 
porate, the corporations could not ad- 
minister reservation lands. which are 
under the regulation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These tribal corporations : are 
designed, it is said. to permit the tribes. 


if they so desire, to carry on their own, 
more or less communistic ways of life%in | 


MERITS DISPUTED 


+ 


Allotments now held | 
Indians 


For 


provisions of the law. 


a modern form and under the protection 
of the Federal Government. 

. Another provision of the Act is designed 
tO permit an increase in the number of 
Indians employable by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. It makes possible the 
appointment of Indians to the Indian 
service without regard to regular civil 
service requirements and directs the Bu- 
reau to set up special standards for the 
Indians. The wisdom of that provision 
has been seriously questioned. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs points out, 


in explanation. that the number of Indians 


employed in the service is less than it was 
34 vear ago in proportion to population. 
The lack of educational opportunities for 
Places many Indians otherwise 
qualified at an unfair disadvantage. Thus 
the civil service requirement of a college 
degree for the appointment of an agri- 
culiural agent would bar from such posts 


; Many Indians who. in the opinion of the 


Burevu. are well capable of doing the 
work demanded in such a position. It is 
not the intention of the Bureau to lower 
standards in their appointments but io 
appoint competent Indians who would 
otherwise be barred by restrictions that 
are unfair as applied to them. 


In view of the wide differences in the 
economic and social conditions of the 


of | ndians. it is only to be expected that 


noi all Indians were in favor of the new 
Congressional policy. The Indians of 
Oklahoma, who are economically the most 
advanced, are excepted from most of the 
Tribes in various 
Other States also expressed their opposi- 
tion. 

There has been no systematic expression 
of opinion by the Indians regarding the 
act as passed There was. however, an 
effort made to assess their attitude to 
the bill as originally introduced. 

The bill would have given Indians a 
larger measure of political independence, 
permitting them to form chartered com- 
munities comparable to municipalities. 
When the charters were approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, political rights 
Were to be granted to the communities, 
although the Secretary had the right to 
suspend the cnarters for cause. Under the 
hill as passed, the tribal corporations 
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HAVE YOU SEEN “A CAREER IN LIFE INSURANCE‘? JUST PUBLISHED, SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


York 


AFTER 


When you’ve used up your energy at 


play—smoke a Camel and notice how soon you 
feel your flow of natural energy snap 4 
This experience, long known to Camel 
smokers, has now been confirmed by a fa- 
mous New York research laboratory. Camel 


VINES, jr. 


work or 


be true. A typical Camel 


smokers enjoy a positive “energizing effect” 
...a healthful and delightful release of natural, 
vibrant energy. Millions have found this to 


Ellsworth Vines, Jr. speaking — 
“Championship tennis is one of the fastest of 


moderns 


experience is this, 


rts. After four or five sets, you some- 
times feel that you just can’t take another step. 
That's when a Camel tastes like a million dol- 
lars. Not only does the rich, mellow fragrance 
appeal to my taste, but Camels have a refresh- 
ing way of bringing my energy up to a higher 


level. And I can smoke all the Camels I want, 
for they don’t interfere with my nerves.” 

So, whenever you want a “lift,” just smoke 
a Camel. You can smoke them steadily. For 
the finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS in 


Camels never get on your nerves, 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


with Camel 
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HARD SETS— 
AT THE TOP OF THE HEAP IN TENNIS! That is the enviable position of Ellsworth Vines, Jr., the spectacular young Pasadena athletic 
star who holds the U. S. National Championships for 1931 and 1932, and has now swept through the 1934 professional ranks as well! 
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America’s Lead in 


T H E T | D E The Use of Autos 
O 


Trade Bargaining: 


RENDEZVOUS! 
Fault Is Found 


UNCLE SAM'S 


F _ For many years the United States in- of PITTSBURGH'S 
creased its advantage over the rest of 
the world in the use of automobiles. Last | SMART SET 
° vear the situation was reversed and F W 
it roce ure America’s lead decreased. 


_ But despite the increase in the num- 
_ber of automobiles registered outside this. 


this | GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


VON HINDENBURG'S DEATH MAKES HITLER DICTATOR—ANXIOUS 
POWERS VIEW AUSTRIA—JAPAN FAVORS EXISTING NAVAL 
RATIO—SOVIET DEBT PARLEY PROGRESSES 


Indifference to Interests of 
American Business in 
Negotiations Is Charged 
And Denied | 


Unless an unusual snag presents itself, 
the Yankee “traders” will have completed 
their first bargained treaty under the 
Reciprocal Tariff Act in about another 
week. The agreement is with Cuba and 


is designed to step up mutual trade ac- 
tivity by reciprocal tariff reductions on 
important products of each nation wnich 
can be sold in the markets of the other. 
This is the start of the trade bargain- 
ing with foreign countries anticipated by 
the adoption of legislation at the last 
Congress giving the President authority 
for three years to alter existing tariff 
schedules as much as 50 per cent in order 
to gain preferential treatment for Ameri- 
can goods in foreign marts. Agreements 
with foreign nations containing these 
changes would be for three years. 


'registrations here decreased 1.2 per cent, 
although this country continued to rank 
,far ahead of others. 

A study completed by the Commerce 
Department shows the United States had 
24,057,027 automobiles registered Jan. 1; 
France had 1.890,174;. England, 1,471,032; 
Canada, 1,051,231; Germany, 690,000: 
Australia, 561,110; Italy, 347,264; and Ar- 


Economics held by Dr. Kurt Schmitt. 
The latter was a conservative on 
most economic policies, not always 
falling in line with National Social- 
ist ideas. Only recently he was given 
extraordinary powers by the Chan- 
cellor over the economic conditions 
of the nation, but has been com- 
pelled to resign because of ill health. 
Dr. Schacht is a strong opponent 
of revaluation. 
* 
USTRIA “PURGES.”—With 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg at 
the helm in Austria, the Govern- 
ment has proceeded against the 
Nazis within the ranks. Three Nazis 
have been hanged so far for com- 
plicity in the Dollfuss murder, 
others have been given prison sen- 


IKE SIEGFRIED, STRICKEN 

DOWN.—How strange that 
just 20 years from the time German 
troops entered Belgian territory on 
their way to Paris, the former allies 
should genuinely mourn the passing 
of the Reich’s greatest hero of that 
war. 

When the flag on his Neudeck es- 
tate in East Prussia droped to half- 
mast on the morning of Aug. 2, pro- 
claiming that Paul von Hindenburg, 
Rich President, was no more, it was 
a truly sorrowful world that heard 
the tidings. France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and the United States led the 
former allied powers in expressions 
of sympathy to the German nation 
in its loss. 

There are two principal reasons 


Perils of Shipping | the fiscal year ended June 30, reports the 

VIGOROUS campaign to stop the run- | Civil Service Commission, 95,662 persons | 

A ning of motors of vehicles carried on | WETe added to the Federal pay rolls, bring- | 
vessels in United States waters is being | "8 the total to 661,094. 


ct ferr A large proportion of the increase oc-| 
gentina, 267,055. tating ‘curred in Washington, with a gain of 21,- | 


The ratio of automobiles to population Assistant Secretary E. Y. Mitchell, of | 759 in the number of Federal employes in | 
for the world on Jan. 1, 1934, was one tO the Commerce Department, has instructed | the capital city during the fiscal year. 
every 60 persons. In this country there is cteamvoat inspectors to enforce the law | The increase in the field for the corre-— 
one automobile to every five persons. which would assess a $500 penalty against SPonding period was 73,903. | 

Proportions of cars to population for owners of automobiles who do not stop) : 2.2.9 ! 
the different countries are shown to be: their motor engines on taking boat po-— Tourists Invade Mexico | 
Hawaii, 1 to 8; New Zealand, 1 to 9; Can- sitions or who start them before the ves- \ EXICO may soon have a tourist trade 
/ ada, 1 to 10; Australia, 1 to 12; Monaco, se] has been made fast to wharfs or ferry \4Y1 which will bring in more than $100,-— 

1 to 15; France, 1 to 22; Alaska, 1 to 23; bridges. 000,000 annually. Assistant Commercial | 
United Kingdom, 1 to 26; Luxemburg, 1 x * | Attache R. G. Glover, Mexico City, points | 
to 28; Denmark, 1 to 30; Netherland West — A First-Aid Army ‘out this possibility in a report to the Com- , 
Indies, 1 to 33; and Switzerland, 1 to 41. rN case of need the Civilian Conserva- merce Department. | 

Liberia has one automobile for every ten Cette Will be able te furnish the | Since the middle of May, Mr. Glover 


47,170 persons; Ethiopia, 1 to 15,134; China. ; ' ity | 
1 to 10,880: seeninen, 1 to 7,333; Ara- country 350,000 first-aid experts. J. J. says, tourists have come to Mexico City 


bia, 1 to 6,821; British East Africa, 1 to McEntee, acting head of the CCC, | 
3,695; Chosen, 1 to 3,184; and Turkey, 1 ordered that all the men in the camps | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


02 the late Joseph 
Urban, the Conti- 
tinental Bar, the 
Halter and Hurdle 
Room, and famous 
dance orchestras 
provide a variety of 
opportunities for food, drink and en- 
tertainment at a wide range of prices. 
Rooms are cozy and elegantly fur- 
nished, rates reasonable. Centrally 
located, a few steps from any- 
where. 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


- 


, ment houses, rooming houses, and private 
Nations Show Sensitiveness for the universal grief over the death | tences, and still others in the em- | to 2,757. | ; methods. Seek e 
Officials are reluctant to reveal what} of yon Hindenburg. First of all, | ploy of the Government who are maa d to all CCC members who complete Deen able to accommodate the overflow. 1600 ROOMS - 1600 BATHS 
nation or nations will next be negotiated! there was genuine admiration and | suspected of Nazi sympathies have 
— respect for the man who as leader | been denied pay envelopes. The | * M h * 1,000 More War Birds 
That nations are sensitive as to whether of the German forces that rolled | Austrians have revealed evidence | arc 


back the Russians at Tannenburg 
was finally compelled to bow to de- 
feat in face of overwhelming odds on 
the western front. Turning from his 
failure to save the Empire to which 
he had pledged his loyalty, the old 
Field Marshal became President of 
the Pepublic in 1925 and for nine 
years was looked upon as one possi- 
ble stabilizing force in the Reich. 
The second reason for mourning at 
his passing arises from the first. 
Foreign powers that had developed 
great confidence in the Hindenburg 


purported to show that the German 
Nazis were behind the 
“putsch” in Austria. 
Meanwhile, the powers are still 
looking on anxiously. Yugoslavia 
has warned Italy that the League of 
Nations is the only agency to deal 
with Austria’s difficulties. France is 
understood to have admonished her 


Coast Guard’s Birthday RECOMMENDATIONS for a 1936 pro-_ 
XACTLY 144 years ago on Aug. 4, the | gram involving the purchase of 1,000 
United States Coast Guard first saw | Planes for the Army Air Corps have been 

the light of day. Back in 1790, when it submitted to the General Staff of the 
was created by the first Congress, the | Army by Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois. 
Coast Guard, one of the oldest of Govern- | The Program, designed to give the Corps 
‘ment divisions, was known by the pictur- | an air force of 2,320 planes in accordance 
esque title of “Revenue Marine.” The 10, With the recommendations of the Newton 
tiny Coast Guard vessels were America’s | D: Baker commitiee, is dependent on ap- 


* Groups * é ._|propriations by Congress, it is explained 
atte end | BS, Wat Department officials 
Little Entente ally that the matter 


: The War Department already has pre- 

is the concern of the big powers and PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK of the pete es gy 'pared or sent out invitations for bids on| 

not the litle ones. : OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES f approximately: 450 planes which will be, 
Some significance has .been at- | Joy for Waltons 


, ‘bought out of present appropriations. 
tached to the fact that the ambi- OF RECOVERY FrSHERMAN'S luck should be better | 


they are or are not on the “list” is indi- 
cated by the way telephone wires at the 
State Department hummed recently when 
rumors were printed that certain nations 
would probably not be negotiated with at 
this time. 

The Receprocal Tariff Act provides 
that before a foreign trade agreement is 
concluded reasonable. notice must be given 
to the public in order that any interested 
person may have an opportunity to present 
his views to the President or agency des- 
ignated by the President. On July 3, 
the State Department issued a notice that 
a hearing would be held on July 23 on 

the Cuban treaty. 


of the 
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SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort —Health Baths — 
Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 
and European Plan— 


Persons desiring to present their views 
were asked to file briefs with the Com- 
mittee. If they wished to make an oral 
statement also at that time, they were 
requested to make application to do so. 


Press Present; Public Barred 


The hearings were not open to the gen- 
eral public. Representatives of business 
concerns which might be directly affected 
by the negotiations were heard orally. 
Accredited members of the press were 
present. 

Criticism has been levelled at the pro- 
cedure from certain quarters, because 
persons not having a direct interest eco- 
nomically in the specific products under 
discussion were not admitted to the hear- 
ing. Certain business interests contend 
that such negotiation affects all American 
business, because it means the lowering 
of certain portective barriers. They con- 
tend further that since tariff tinkering 
has been turned over by Congress to the 
Executive the public should know what 
is going on. 

American officials, on the other hand, 
say that as long as members of the press 
were present the hearings were not closed 
or in any sense of the word “star-cham- 
ber.” They contend that to have open 
hearings would give away certain business 
information that should remain confiden- 
tial, and also place strategic information 
in the hands of the other set of negotia- 
tors to the disadvantage of the American 
negotiators. It is pointed out that in 
many instances so effective is the inter- 
national “grapevine” that almost before 
certain information is public in this 
country it is known abroad. 


Opportunity for Objectors 

Other charges have been made that, in- 
asmuch as the discussions with Cuba have 
been proceeding over several months, the 
hearings could be little more than an 
empty gesture—and that most points 
probably were settled before the views of 
business concerns were heard. Offficials 
deny this. They also point to the fact 
that everyone knew that negotiations have 
been in progress for some months and 
that there was nothing to prevent busi- 
ness men from getting their views before 
responsible officials during that time. 
Moreover, they have revealed that much 
matter was laid before officials both 
orally and by letter before the hearings 
were even announced. 

Negotiations refuse even to speculate 
publicly on the products which will be 
covered by the Cuban treaty. They counter 
that such information would not be ac- 
curate until the treaty is actually signed. 
It is safe to assume, however, that sugar, 
avocados, pineapples, peas, and some of the 
Winter vegetables have been among the 
articles of barter. 

Several committees nave been set up 
to handle the trede treaties. First there 
Pd Interdepartmental Executive Com- 
m 


Duties of Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee deals with 
broad questions of policy. Among other 
matters, it decides with what nations 
trade negotiations should be undertaken 
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ability to maintain a more or less 
stpady keel in the Reich, are pos- 
sessed with fears of what may lie 
ahead for Germany. 
x * * 
6¢ EICHFUEHRERSCHAFT.” —Not 
by any means overshadowed 
by news of the death of President 
Hindenburg, was the Hitler coup 
to take care of “Reichfuehrerschaft” 
(Reich leadership). Meeting in spe- 
cial session during the dying hours 
of the President, Adolf Hitler and 
his cabinet formulated a decree to 
become effective the minute the 
presidency was made vacant by the 
Field Marshal’s death. It authorized 
the combination of the functions of 
the Reich President and Reich 
Chancellor and turned them over 
to Der Fuehrer. (The League.) 

Thus Adolf Hitler became, in 
name, the absolute dictator of the 
German nation. The decree mak- 
ing him this was issued under the 
Enabling Act of 1932 which gave into 
the hands of. the government ex- 
traordinary powers to pass ordi- 
nances and amend the impotent 
Weimar Constitution at will. This 
same Act, however, provides that 
the President of the Reich Supreme 
Court should succeed to the presi- 
dency until a vacancy in that office 
is filled by an election. This Act 
also provides that the prerogatives 
of the Reich President shall remain 
untouched. 

No one has dared to speculate 
publicly on the constitutionality of 
the Hitler dictatorship. A plebiscite 
has been ordered for August 19 when 
the German people will go to the 
polls to answer “yes” or “no” as to 
whether they favor Der Fuehrer re- 
taining his new powers for life. 
While the preponderance of votes 
will of necessity be “ya,” it is safe 
to conclude, according to observers, 
that a great many German people 
will not go to the polls on that day. 

x * 


HEN WINTER COMES.—Perhaps, 
the interlude of mourning for 
the Reich President will stave off 
chaos for a little while in Germany. 
But economic conditions grow more 
pressing, and when Winter comes 
on, the Nazis will have on their 
hands much bigger problems than 
they have ever dreamed of. The 
Ruhr industrialists and the Nazi 
extremists both are pulling at the 
Chancellor’s coat-tails demanding 
that Hitler listen to them. 
Followers of economic develop- 
ments in the Reich have noted with 
interest the appointment of Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichs- 
bank, to the post of Minister of 
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tious former Empress Zita of Aus- 
tria and her son, Otto, heir to the 
Hapsburg throne, are now in Italy. 
Mussolini has indicated that he in- 
tends to see the independence of 
Austria guaranteed. Whether he 
will go to the extent of supporting 
a restoration of the monarchy to 
gain this end remains to be seen. 

NEW ARMS VIEWS.—Although the 

Japanese were unwilling to talk 
naval disarmament at London a few 
weeks. ago, they made some con- 
crete expressions of opinion to the 
press on July 31. On that day in 
Tokyo, Premier Okada, declared 
that he would not insist on parity 
with Great Britain and the United 
States, but that the existing ratios 
of 10:10:66 for the three countries 
respectively should be changed. Re- 
duction should be made by the most 
powerfully armed, he said. 

On August 1, an official American 
view came out of Washington. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Swanson de- 
clared that all naval armaments 
Should be reduced by 20 per cent, 
but that the present ratios must be 
retained. 

Thus there have been thrown out 
two definite sets of views which will 
probably come into play in the con- 
ferences in London and Washing- 
ton in the Fall preparatory to the 
1935 naval conference. 

Attention of the British was like- 
wise focussed on disarmament dur- 
ing the week. On July 30, Acting 
Prime Minister Baldwin pled before 
the House of Commons for an in- 
crease in the British air force. He 
admonished that the British mili- 
tary frontier today was on the 
Rhine. 

EBT TALKS PROGRESS.—Indi- 
cations are that the discussions 
at Washington between Secretary 
of State Hull and Soviet Ambassador 
Troyanovsky are yielding fruit. It 
was revealed that Ivan Boyeff, vice 
commissar for foreign trade at Mos- 
cow, will come to Washington in 
September as trade commissioner. 
This information foreshadows the 
settlement of the debts owing this 

country by the Russians. 


The White House Scene: 


Now Beehive of Activity. 
” | dicate that most 
/ been taken care of. 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
enlarging the Executive Offices, un- 
der the direction of Eric Gugler, 
architect, is designed to carry out 
the present features and perfect 
proportions of the White House. 

Turning back the American clock 
to the year 1901, one finds another 


Roosevelt, this time a “rough-rider”, 


going through all the trials of a 
complete White House remodelling. 
The remodelling for “Teddy” Roose- 
velt was carried out partly to re- 
store the original design of the 
building and at the same time to 
erect a new Presidential office 
building at the west end of the offi- 
cial residence. 


Turning the clock back still far- 
ther finds President George Wash- 
ington and Major L’'Enfant, one day 
in 1791, traveling a mile and a half 
from the Capitol and pointing to 


the site on which the White House : 


was to be built. The winning de- 
sign for its construction came from 
the brain of an Irishman, James 
Hoban, of Dublin. The cornerstone 


PROGRAM 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration—Drought prob- 
lems occupy officials. Study plans to 
prevent food and feed shortage, or un- 
usual rise in prices. May relax controls 
on all grain crops during next ear. Pri- 
vate estimates put crops at lowest total 
since 1894. Continues tax on cotton.. 


CCC Civilian Conservation Corps. 
“™ Rules that all members are to 
take a course in first-aid methods. On 
‘completion of the course they will be 
awarded Red Cross certificates. 


EHF A—Flectric Home and Farm Au- 

thority. Announces exten- 
sion of plan for selling low-cost electric 
appliances, now in effect in Tennessee 


électric power rates are satisfactory. 
Approves new Crosley Radio Corporation 
electric refrigerator to be sold for $72.50. 


—Federal Deposit {Insurance 
FDIC Corporation. Establishment 
of a new deposit insurance fund espe- 


cially for mutual savings banks was an- 


nounced. Because of the differences in 
operation between mutual savings banks 
and commercial banks the last Congress 
authorized their segregation in a special 
fund. Approximately 1,397,619 deposi- 


tors in 68 mutual savings banks hav- | 


ing total accounts of $1.382,000,000 will 
be covered in the new fund. 


—Federal Emergency Relief 
FERA Administration. Begins sur- 
veys to determine number on relief rolls 
capable of being employed and the 
amount of relief costs the States may 
reasonably be expected to assume. 
Grants made as follows: Texas, $1,745.- 
615; Pennsylvania, $10,603,921; Califor- 
nia, $4,947,720, and District of Columbia, 
$577,042. 


FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. Prepares to handle 
millions of sheep as well as cattle in 
drought relief program. Meat being 
canned for distribution to destitute. Or- 
ganization may be used to marshal food 
resources to prevent profiteering on 
shortages. Invites bids to be opened 
Aug. 14 to supply cotton goods for bed- 
ding materia? and other bids to be 
opened Aug. 15 to supply cheese cloth 
for inner linings of comforters for dis- 
tribution to needy unemployed. 


HOLC—Hore Owners Loan Corpor- 

ation last week had no de- 
velopments to report except the con- 
tinuation of its routine mortgage re- 
financing. A slackening in the loan ap- 
plications is taken by the HOLC to in- 
distress cases have 


NR A National Recovery Adminis- 

tration.. Labor begins to ques- 
tion NRA. Auto dealer jailed for sell- 
ing a car below NRA price and raises 
question of whether government can 
send price cutters generally to jail. 
Judge holds act unconstitutional. Gen- 
eral Johnson defends policies of Recov- 
ery organization. 


PW A Public Works Administration. 

Forest service reports progress 
in use of public works mecney to im- 
prove the Nation’s forests. Reveals that 
warnings to recipients of non-Federal 
allotments that they must get their 
projects into construction have resulted 
in 181 projects getting under way. Re- 
scinds 24 previously awarded non-Fed- 
eral allotments’ totaling $1,666,300. 
Changes 31 allotments of grants and 
loans to grants only of 30 per cent of 


the cost of labor and matrrials. thus | 
releasing $3.911400 for reallotment to 


other projects. 


REC—Feconstruction Finance Corpo-- 


ration. Preparing to make one 


of its newly-authorized loans to school 


the Bureau of Fisheries, nine va- 
inthe of game fish were produced in| °@ucational or other types or kinds of 
larger number 


' preceding year were an increase of 5,000,- by 


‘last year. 
Bureau of the Census in its Census of 
American Business. The survey showed 
strong advances in employment in the, tga again the problem of seasonal 


wholesale trade throughout the year with 
Valley, to all parts of the country where 


_ picked up from 1,010,268 in January to 1,- 


_the beginning of the year and 134,149 as 
| the year closed. 


| HE number of Federal Government em- 


totals of the World War period. During 


| Agriculture | Codes. less than 50 in operation as units 
| AAA on defensive as drought upsets its 


| Cattlemen aided by AAA 


_ Loans to industry, first made 


Working of mutual plan for ‘mortgage 


| Building Construction 


Federal buildings, economies in construc- 


‘Customs 
‘Little smuggling from Canada and Mexico 503:2 
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Costs of food, growing burden on family 
| Fish, annual ration 15 pounds............ 509:5 | 
| Honey, short crop forecast................ 509:7 | 


Government 
Cartoons and editorial comment on ad- 


Current Comment on National Affairs. 
| Personal Side of Washington 309 
Personnel 


next year if the increased activity in| 

the distribution of game fish from Gov-. 
ernment hatcheries is any index. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 


| Preferred Uses of Radio 

| barca to do, if anything, about requir- 
ing radio companies to allocate fixed 
percentages of broadcasting facilities to 


; -profit programs or to persons identi- 
/ ; fied with such activities is being studied 
period. Among the major gains over the the Pederel 
ission. 
000 in the plantings of graylings, 25 times aren 
the number used in the earlier year,” and to take up 
an increase of 950,000 in plantings of 
large-mouth and small-mouth black bass. | 
' with reasons, by February 1, as to whether 
They Did Their Part pre “4 
j | locations. e Commission has set hear- 
houses their in| ings on at Washington, be- | 
ne drive on unemployment during | ginning ober 1. 
This is the finding of the | kk * 


Seasonal Wage Cut 


curtailment of industrial activity has | 
been demonstrated to America’s factory | 
workers in the form of lower weekly | 
salaries. 
_ The average weekly pay check of these | 
employes was 1.6 per cent lower in June} 
than in May, according to Commissioner | 
of Labor Statistics Lubin, of the Labor | 
Department. | 
He pointed out, however, that with the 
exception of March and April they were 
higher than for any other month since | 
December, 1931, and 14 per cent higher 
than in June of last year. | 


only minor setbacks. 
Full-time employes in wholehale houses 


112,913 in December, the census showed. 
Part-time employes numbered 111,632 at 
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(,overnors Divided on New D h—leabiertion | 


Cheap Farm Labor—Oakland Bay Bridge— 


AY. AUGUST 6. 


ODAY’S 
AGE 


cialist aims by themselves.” 
Mitchell. “But we must make steps to- 


Cheap Liquors not Unfit 


explained Dr. | | nis plan also calls for an increase in in- 
surance carried by 
ward the new economic order, although, present $5,000 a bus to $5.000 a passenger. 


‘buses inspected in New: Jersey; 


highways have been approved by the bus 
division of the safety council of the State 
public utilities commission. A requiremen' 


each bus from the 


many of carry red warning lights, as well as use nations have been 


ities Into Utility Holdings » = The 
GPECIFIC CHARGES of 


conducted by 


ST AT ES” ARE DOING: CIVIL IN LOUISIANA 


legislation and rate making 


lobbying by ered at the session on lébbving. 


former ganization cost. 


influence of holding companies over 
was consid- 


a we are by no means satisfied with mere! Defective equipment-—such as improper that commercial vehicles be required to holding companies controlling public “Some of these helding companies are 
progress.” brakes and emergency doors—or inade- 20 off the main highway when sceking to utility and power interests in New York large organizations.” said Counsel 
| If Marvland Goes Socialist salient |} quate insurance to protect passengers has park is included. State are under secret investigation by a Mack. “We want to know how and why 

. | been discovered in one of every seven Truck drivers would be required to joint legislative committee. The exami- they came into being. how much their ore 


how much of the operate 


pus struggle for control of New Or- Full cooperation by the States, in the | "ONE of the hard liqvor sold by the, these are from New York or other States., red flares when parking. A speeding up State Supreme Court Justice John FE. ing revenues they eat up and who gets 
leans between Mavor T. Semmes: national recovery program was advocated State dispensaries of Virginia is. “un- Altogether 836 buses have been inspected ;on open road would be permitted, as a Mack, as counsel for the investigation. the money.” 

Walmsler and Governor O. K. Allen— by Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana. fit for human consuinpiica” although| by the State public utilities commission. | safety measure, to enable buses to main- The committee is also conducting a sur- The rate investigating phase of the 

what is it all about? He proposed the adoption of state codes some of the bottled stock is better than Recommendations for safety regulation | tain schedules without undue = speed yey into the operations of holding com- inquiry may require two years, it has 
It it a moral crusade against municipal as a measure necessary to strengthen the others and even if the price is low. An] Of operations or buses and trucks on Ohio | through crowded centers. panies and their effect on rate making. been indicated. 

protection of crime and vice? So it enforcement of national compacts. analysis made by the Siate alconolic _ — — an —— —_—-9 


would appear trom Governor Allen’s words 
in proclaiming “partial martial law.” The 
moral crusade is just a “smoke screen.” 
retorts Mavor Walmsley. to conceal the 
Governor's real purpose of taking over 
the city government and influencing the 
primary election in September. 

Senator Huey P. Long sides with Gov- 
ernor Allen against Mayor Walmsley and 
has led in directing the militia called out 
bv Governor Allen. 


The subject of law enforcement was 
also brought torward by Governor Mc- 
Nutt. who asserted that “the penitentiary 
made John Dillinger what he was.” The 
method of sentencing Dillinger was de- 
nounced by Governor McNutt, who said 
that the criminal naturally felt the in- 
justice of a sentence of 20 years for a first 
Offense in contrast with a shorter term 
for an old offender who was his compan- 
ion in crime. 


beverage control board is considered to 


‘have demonstrated that while Virginians 


want their liquor cheap they have lost 
hone of the traditional taste for good 
liquor. 

The consumer demand for low prices 
has induced the Ohio liquor control de- 
partment to stock up with a brand of 
Scotch whisky which it will sell for $3.70 
per fifth-gallon bottle. This is a saving 
of 70 cents under the price of the next 


: The militia took charge of the regis- Overlapping Federal and State taxes cheapest “Scotch” sold by the State stores. 
tration office. which is in the city hali Was the theme of Governor I. C. Black- One million doliars is the estimated | gt 
annex. thereby giving Senator Long pos- wood of South Carolina. The 1935 con- revenue for the first vear of operation of ; 


session of the voters’ list for the coming 
primarics. From this stronghold. the 
militia trammed machine guns on the en- 
trance fo the cit, hall where the mavor. 
protected by a stron¢ police force. has his 
offices. 

The Legisiature. dominated bv Senator 
Lone. had passed a measure at its re- 
cent session to substitute a police com- 
mission for the present police department 
in New Orleans. But Mavor Walmsley 
secured a court injunction to prevent it 
from assuming authority. To enforce the 
injunction. the chief of police. George 
Reyer. augmented his-force 1.500 
arined men. The State’ militia made no 
attempt to put the new police commis- 
sion into office. 

The Governor did. however. atier a sup- 
plementary proclamation. direct his sol- 
diers to scurry through the citv and un- 
cover “without use of force” alleged evi- 
dence of protected vice. gambling and 
graft. His ally. Senator Long. threatened 
to take over the tax powers of the city 
in the name of the State. To make good 
this threat. the Governor appointed tax 
assessors to supersede those elected by 
the city last January. But the assessor’s 
office is in the possession of the mavor 
and his police guard. 


Senator Long asserted that the regis- 
tration office had been seized to prevent 
the office from being taken over by the 
henchmen of Mayor Walmsley... Mayor 
Walmsley retorted: “Only a mad. crazy 
brain like Long’s would imagine that any 
one else would attempt to seize an office 
in the City of New Orleans without 
cause.” 

With the numbers of the militia much 
in the minority but holding on to the 
registration office and its records. and with 
the police in large force prepared for 
whatever the opposition may start—-so the 
situation rested 

A new move in the contest was a lte¢m- 
porary injunction obtained br Mayor 
Walmsley from a civil district éourt di- 
recting the militia to vacate immediately 
the registration office. and directing Sen- 
ator Long and State officials to appear 
in court this week for a hearing on the 
application to make the injunction per- 
manent. The order was served on Senator 
Long by Sheriff Maurice Hartson. a friend 
of the Walmsley faction, who was em- 
powered to enforce the injunction. 


(;overnors Air Their Views 
Cog renee? and best wishes” for their 

deliberations were conveved to the 
Siate governors assembled at Mackinac 
Island. Mich.. in their 26th annual con- 
ference. in a mesSage from President 
Roosevelt read at the closing banquet. 
The recovery program of the Roosevelt 
administration was praised and criticized. 
overlapping taxes were discussed.and the 
crime prevention problem. particularly as 
exampled by the career of Dillinger. was 
also brought before the conference. 

Governor Joseph B. Elv of Massachu- 
setts expressed his concern respecting the 
New Deal as a step toward Socialism. cal- 
culated to develop a paternalistic govern- 
ment. Admitting the necessity of a re- 
covery program to meet the economic 
emergeney, he added: 

“Its continuation must mean that the 
grip of the Federal government upon the 
nation’s business will be continually 
tightened. Under such a program there 
can be no relaxation and the natural re- 
sult of this will be a socialistic state.” 


ference will be held at Biloxi, Miss. 


Imported Southern Farm Labor 

BRINGING into the state of 

souihern negroes for employment as 
tarm hands at low wages is under inves- 
tigation by Governor Moore of New Jer- 
sev. State Labor Commissioner Toohey. 
and other state officials. The legislature 
Will be. asked to give authority to the 
Labor Commissioner to supervise non- 
resident labor. 

Complaints received charge that the 
negroes are employed to pick potatoes at 
an average of from 5 to 6 cents a sack. 
while white help commands 25 cents to 
fill each 150-pound sack. The farmers 
emploving negro labor defend their course 
as made necessary by low prices for farm 
commodities. 

A concern which makes a business of 
transporting negroes to places of emplov- 
ment is held responsible for their impor- 
tation into New Jersev. Not only is the 
labor inarket affected. it is claimed, but 
many of the negroes apply for and receive 
relief. and no arrangements have been 
made for their removal from the state 
when their labors are ended. 


Progress of Oakland Bay Bridge 

ESPITE strike delays, progress in con- 

struction of the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay bridge has been Satisfactory for 
the first vear. which ended July 9. Work 
has been given to 3.700 men directly em- 
plored on the job and to 4.000 others en- 
gaged in fabricating materials for the 
world’s longest bridge. 

The estimated cost of the bridge is $77.- 
200.000; the vear closed with expenditures 
of $11.500.000 on accouni. The work. 
started July 9. 1933. is to be completed 
and the bridge open to traffic by January. 
1937: the opening day may be advanced 
to July, 1936. if the present raie of prog- 
ress is sustained. 

The item of reinforcing steel in the 
bridge alone totaled 30,000 tons. Other 
quantities of materials being purchased 
include; 182,000 tons of structural steel, 
18.500 tons of cable wire. which is equiva- 
lent to 70.000 miles of piano wire of the 
diameter of a lead pencil: 
vards of concrete. containing 1,300,000 
barrels of cement: 30,000.000 board feet 
of lumber. and 200.000 gallons of paint. 


Socialism—If and When! 
I OW SOCIALISTS would run the state 
government if elected ‘to power in 
Murviand «at the coming gubernatorial 
election. this. Fall. is seriously engaging 
the attention of a committee of Socialists 
including several members of universit¥ 
faculties. Dr. Broadus Mitchell, associate 
professor of political economy at Johns 
Hopkins University. is the Socialist can- 
didate tor governor. 
The method of setting up socialized in- 
dustry to bridge the gap between private 


initiative and public ownership would be— 


the major problem of inaugurating a So- 
Cialist administration. according to Dr. 
Mitchell. How the existing problem of 
relief would be met is also a Serious con- 
sideration. Other aspects of administra- 
tion are: Banking. unemployment, wel- 
fare, public utilities. needs of the Negro. 
Constitutional problems, social legislation. 
effects of the NRA on the worker and of 
the AAA on the farmer. 

“No Socialist believes that anv of these 
problems der study represents the So- 


‘could not 


1,000,000 cubic. 


Oregon's State-operated dispensary sys- 
tem. From February 15. when the first 
store was opened in Povtland, to July 1, 
receipts have excceded expenditures by 
$326.565. and accounting for repayment 
of all but $107.088 of the original $400,000 
appropriated for organization purposes. 
A steadily increasing voiume of sales is 
reported by the State liquor commission. 

The National Association of State Liquor 
Administrators met in Newark, N. J.. dur- 
‘ing the present week. Organization was 
perfected by appointment of permanent 
committees. Recommendations for. re- 
duction of .Federal taxes on alcoholic 
liquors, for standardization: of labeling 
and shipping regulations. for interchange 
of intormation and for measures designed 
to curb bootlegging were considered. 


Opposition to Cosmetics Law 
wWOoAP MANUFACTURING interests of 
“" the nation have joined issue in an 
assault. on the recently enacted Maine law 
affecting the production of cosmetics 
manufactured or sold in that Staie. Proc- 
ter and Gamble. Bourjois Incorporated, 
and the Liggett Drug Company have ap- 
plied to the Federal court to have a tem- 
porary restraining order made permanent. 

Harmful ingredients. including arsenic, 
mercury. antimony and several others, 
have been found in 35 per cent of 200 to 
300 samples of cosmetics examined by the 
State department of health. director Elmer 
W. Campbell. of the division of sanitary 
engineering. advised the court. 

Appearing for the soap manufacturers. 
Seth Richardson. former assistant United 
States Attorney General. contended that 
soap included under the cosmetic law was 
not a cosmetic but a cleaner. Uncertainty 
vf process in manulaciure, he maintained. 
assure adhere ice to formula. as 
reaguired by the cosmet.cs hie. 


No Place for Hardened Criminals 
WIDE BERTH will be given Okla- 
homa by hardened criminals, it is 


confidently anticipated. as a result of a- 


decision of the: State board of affairs— 
which controls penal institutions in Okla- 
homa—upholding a newly enacted law 
which provides for sterilization of third- 
term convicts. 

The decision was made in the case of 
George S. Winkler. a voung three-time 
offender. who was permitted to submit a 
test case to the board of affairs. Attor- 
nevs for the convict noted an appeal io 
the district court: from that court. an 
appeal will stil] lie to the State supreme 
court. 

Approximaiely 500 prisoners in the pen- 
itentiary at McAlester are serving 


third | 


terms. Nervous tension has gripped them) 


and the other prison inmates. Warden 
Sam Brown has taken extra precautions 
against possibility of an outbreak. 


War on Defective Buses 
SAFETY campaign to clear the high- 

Ways of defcc ive buses is oecupyving 
‘he State authorities of New York «nd 
New Jersey. A check up of the physical 
condition of these motor vehicles is ‘to 2° 
followed br efforts to secure 
that will assure safety operations. 
Governor Lehman has already 


legislation | 


sub- 


mitted to the New York legislature pro-. 


.posals for more rigid regulation of motor 


bus traffic. He would have all bus traffic 
put under the jurisdiction of the State 
public service commission, with ‘every bus 
subjected anually to three inspeciions;: 


RECORD! 


—the growing popularity of 


these great ships! 


New S.S. WASHINGTON 


$. $. MANHATTAN 
S. $. LEVIATHAN 
S. S. PRES. HARDING 


S. $. PRES. ROOSEVELT 


RECORD Americans 

everywhere can well 
be proud of...the steady 
growth in popularity of 
American flag ships. Ic | 
began with the introduc- 
tion of the Manhatian 


and Was/uigton. world’s fastest Cabin liners. 


Now the great Lerizthan, America’s most famous 
ship, has re-encered American flag service. The 
Leviathan offers de luxe express sailings to Plymouth 
and Havre. See your local agent. His services are free. 


4 
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A New Revolutionary $ 
G-E Liftop Refrigerator 


50 


x 


G-E Companion Range 


BOTH FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


ne 94950 


Both electric refrigerator 
and electric range in one 
combination for . 


* plus freight 


gb BRING the advantages of electric refrigeration and electric 

ookery definitely within the reach of every home, Gencral 
Electric's great staff of scientists and engineers upset traditions— 
ignored conventional design. Their achievement marks another 
milestone in human progress. Again science and manufacturing 

. skill combine to raise the standard and lower the cost of living 
for millions of families. 


LOWEST OPERATING COST 
The new G-E Liftop retrigerator has the low- 
est Operating cost of any electric refrigerator 
ever made. It has ample storage capacity for 
the average family with a high-speed quick 
freezing shelf of stainless stecl. Two ice travs 
freeze twenty large cubes at a time Cabinet 
is all-stecl with one-piece stainless porcelain. 
food compartment. Exterior is glistening 


... A Fully Automatic 


renowned Monitor Top—the G-E Liftop offers 5 years protection 
against mechanical failure for only $1.40 a year. 4 years in addi- 
tion to the standard one year warranty for only $7. 


COMPANION ELECTRIC RANGE 


The new G-E Companion range has ample capacity for a family 


of eight. The extra large oven will easily 
accommodate a 15 Ib. turkey. There are three 
surface units. Both the oven and surface units 
have three cooking speeds with precision 
temperature control. 


‘COMBINATION UNIT 


The new G-E Liftop refrigerator and com- 
panion range are designed for use either 
separately or as a combined unit. Now both 
electric refrigeration and electric cookery are 


U N iT E D STATES Li N E s - ad | | white Glyptal-baked ename available at a price previously paid for one. 
Se Caney Co., Inc., General Agents A. i | 5 YEARS PROTECTION There is a complete line of G-E all-steel refrigerators General Electric Co., Specialty Appliance 
No. 1 Broadway, New York “ | Powered with the famous G-E sealed-in-steel . Monttor Top, Flatetop, Liftop... a model, Sales Department, Section DN8, Nela Park, 
a | mechanism — same in principle as the world size and price to exactly meet your requirements. Cleveland, Ohio. 


1am a booster for the farther de- 
chant Marine. It should be second 
Iam planniog to go 


velopmest of the 


to none. 
abroad chis year about ( 


Sead me particulars concerning 
sailings on American fleg ships 


around that date. 
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W orking of Mutual Plan 


For ‘Mortgage Insurance’ . 


Charge for Guarantee Under Housing 


Act 1 Per Cent, But All Above Actual 
Cost Goes Back to Mortgage Holder 


HE Federal Housing Act, in its Gov- 
ernment insurance of 20 per cent of 
each approved: loan of private indus- 
try. has put the stamp of official ap- 
proval on a system of “mutual insur- 
ance” that is new in Federal financing 
but old in private insurance business. 
It is a matter of paying back proceeds 
to the loaning institutions after the 
Government deducts its costs of in- 
surance. It is to thaw out frozen as- 
sets and start a flow of money from the 
banks and building corporations, here- 
tofore timid about the risks, to people 
for building and repairing homes and 
other structures. 

The insurance principle involved in 
the new housing law is similar to mu- 
tual life insurance, except that in mu- 
tual life insurance the lending com- 
pany pays dividends to the insured 
policy-holder while in the new law the 
Government is a third party. The 
home-owner is the borrower, the fi- 
nancing company is the lender and the 
Government is the insurer to the 
lender, that is, up to 20 per cent of 
the loan. 


$10,000,000 Available 

The new Act created a “mutual mort- 
gage insurance fund” of $10,000,000 to 
be allocated to the Federal Housing 
Administrator as a revolving fund from 
which the Government's insurance costs 
may be paid. The system put into be- 
ing by the Act reserves to the Housing 
Administration the approval of ability 
of the financing concerns to service a 
mortgage and determination of what 
are satisfactory provisions for amortiz- 
ing—or paying off—the mortgage by 
periodic payments by the borrower. 

Upon application of the financing 
companies that lend the money, the 


Administrator will insure the morte. 


gages. The lending concerns—banks, 
building and loan associations and 
others—will pay for this Federal insur- 
ance in each loan instance an annual 
premium charge not exceeding 1 per 
cent, of the face value of the mortgage. 

Ordinarily these premiums, which are 
to be carefully segregated by classes 
or groups in the Administrator’s funds, 
are expected to be sufficient to take 
care of any possible losses. Where there 
is a surplus in these classes of funds 
the surplus will be distributed to the 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


Q —HOW FAR can debits to indi- 
* vidual accounts be used as indi- 
cators of business trends? 

A—Respecting debts to individual 
accounts. as indicators of business 
trends, the Federal Reserve Board 
makes the following statement: “Debits 
to individual accounts include total 
charges to all deposit accounts other 
than those of other banks, irrespective 
of the purpose for which such charges 
are made. The debits may arise from 
the transfer of funds from one account 
to another, from the withdrawal of 
cash, the repayment of bank loans, 
payments of debts, and payments for 
personal service, as well as business 
payments. Debits measure the extent 
to which deposit accounts are being 
used. We have not, .ourselves, used 
them as measures of business activ- 
ity.” 


+ 

Q.—To what extent have the States 
enacted old age pension laws? 

A.—By June 1, 1934, more than half 
of the States had adopted legislation 
for the protection of the aged needy. 
Of the 28 States and two Territories 
with such laws, 23 have adopted the 
mandatory type, while the other States 
have provided an optional system de- 
pendent upon the counties for accept- 
ance of the act. 

+ + 

Q.—How does the Electric Home and 
Farm Authorityeaid the consumer in 
purchasing standard electrical equip- 
ment? 

A.—A family desiring to obtain elec- 
tric equipment will. if its credit is ac- 
ceptable to the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority, be enabled to contract 
for it, the Authority paying the dealer 
therefor. Thereafter a certain propor- 
tion of the cost will be added each 
month to the family ef@ctric bill, to 
repay the money so advanced. 

+ + 

Q—How many geysers are there in 
Yellowstone National Park? 

A.—There are about 3,000 geysers and 
hot springs in Yellowstone National 
Park, according to the National Park 
Service. 


+ + 

Q.—Are Federal fish hatcheries open 
to visitors? 

A—As Government agencies, the 
Federal fish hatcheries are open to vis- 
itors, and opportunity to explain their 
work is usually welcomed bv Fisheries 
Bureau cmployes. 

+ + 

Q—What is the value of farm real 
estate in the United States? 

A.—The total value of farm real 
estate in the United States as of 
March, 1933; was $30,515.000,000, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Q.—Are all airplane accidents inves- 
tigated by the Government? 

A.—Authority to broaden the scope 
of accident investigations was given to 
the Bureau of Air Commerce by an 
amendme:it to the Air Commerce Act 
passed in the last session of Congress 
and approved by the President. Any 
serious accidents to civil aircraft are 
to be investigated in public hearings 
and the findings as to causes will be 
made public by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


+ + 

Q.—Is home work permitted under 
NRA codes? 

A.—Because some approved codes of 
fair competition contain provisions 
abolishing home work and this has 
been found to work hardships upon 
certain classes, President Roosevelt is- 
sued an executive order permitting 
home work in special cases, despite 
code prohibitions. 


mortgagee lending companies that paid 
the premiums. That is the mutual 
feature of the plan. 


The mutual insurance feature is 
worked out on a net cost basis. It does 
not cost the Government anything, 
according to its sponsors, except that 
the Government underwrites the trans- 
action up to 20 per cent of loss. 

“What happens,” explained Winfield 
W. Riefler, economic adviser to the 
Executive Council, when the plan was 
being written into the Act, “is that the 
borrower will pay to the lender, who 
will transmit to the insurance corpora- 
tion (the Housing Administration) a 
charge of usually 1 per cent on the 
original outstanding value of the mort- 
gage each year. That will be segre- 
gated in a separate insurance fund. 


“That is a very high insurance rate 
but it will be segregated in a separate 
insurance fund with the insurance pre- 
miums of other mortgages of similar 
risk characteristics, the same year of 
maturity, tue same general locality, 
and the some appraised value of the 
property, so that the risks will be seg- 


regated. Any loss on the fund will be . 


charged against that particular segre- 
gated risk fund.” 


Group Surplus Retained 

If losses to the Government do not 
eat up the money paid into the Ad- 
ministration’s group accounts as pre- 
miums for insurance, the excess is dis- 
tributed to those who paid the pre- 
miums in that group. It is ultimately 
expected by the sponsors of the law 
that this will go ultimately to the bene- 
fit of the mortgagor, the original bor- 
rowers, in the way of amortization 
benefits, that is, of earlier termina- 
tion of the mortgage, under terms of 
whatever policy the Housing Adminis- 
tration is to announce in its coming 
regulations on the subject. The im- 
mediate transaction, however, is be- 
tween the Administration and the 
mortgagees, who loan their money to 
the original borrowers. 


The grouping arrangement under 
this mutual plan is new in Govern- 
ment transactions. There is nothing 
like it in the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, which is handling millions of 
dollars of advances to distressed home 
owners. 

Under the Housing Administration 
scheme mortgages accepted for insur- 
ance will be so classified in groups so 
that the mortgages in any group will 
involve substantially 
characteristics and maturity dates. 
Premium charges received for the in- 
surance of any mortgage, receipts de- 
rived from the property and claims as- 
signed to the Administrator and all 
earnings on the assets of the group 
account will be credited to the group 
to which the mortgage is assigned. 
Other details will be taken into ac- 
count in a group way. 

The Administrator, incidentally, will 
provide a general reinsurance account, 
whose credit will be available to cover 
charges against group accounts where 
otherwise the group account is inade- 


Similar risks, . 


Editor's Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Distrusts “New Deal” 


. 

I like your publication. The people 
of America are eager for unbiased po- 
litical information. They want to 
know something about the trends and 
the ultimate goals. The taxpayers’ bur- 
dens are increasing daily. * * * Inex- 
perienced theorists are playing with 
the taxpayers’ money with disasterous 
results. It has become a_ national 
tragedy. 

We hear a great deal of talk these 
days about poltics being adjourned for 
the duration of this campaign, but 
these reports seem to emanate from 
certain groups who have renounced 
their former political faith and at 
present are groping their way in a 
twilight zone. They would rather not 
talk poltics—they want to sell the 
“New Deal.” We all want to sell it, 
or trade it for something that bears 
the American stamp. 

The “New Deal” is the greatest of 
American tragedies. 

W. N. HUDSON. 

Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Too “Pro-administration” 
Sir: 

You and Mr. Lawrence personally 
are altogether too pro-administration 
to accord with my ideas of what such a 


journal ought to be. 


ADELINE R. BROWN. 
St. Albans, N. Y. 
= 2 
Ban on Bank Loans 
Sir: 

As a sound-money Cleveland Demo- 
crat, I have read with great interest 
and approval your excellent editorials. 
Keep up the good work! In your writ- 
ings you state that whenever the Blue 
Eagle is taken away from an employer, 
by reason of his opposition to NRA 
“The Government refuses to allow any 
division or department or bureau to 


quate. This is all part of the real 
workings of the mutual plan. 

“Whenever” the law says, “the credit 
balance in any group account exceeds 
the unpaid principal of the outstanding 
mortgages assigned to such group by 
an amount equal to 10 per cent of the 
total premium payments, the Adminis- 
trator will terminate the insurance as 
to that group of mortgages. 

“This will be by paying each mort- 
gagee lending company holding a mort- 
gage in the group account a sum suffi- 
cient to pay off the mortgage in full,” 
the payment in each case being for the 
benefit and account of the mortgagor, 
“who is the original home-borrower, 
and by transferring the remainder of 
the credit balance to the general rein- 
surance account of the Administration. 

That is the theory, the workings and 
the substance of the mutual mortgage 
insurance under the Act. 


YEAS AND 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day 


buy anything from him, and further, 
prohibits any bank from lending him 
any money and warns any manufac- 
turer, jobber or dealer not to buy any- 
thing from the recalcitrant employer.” 

This is startling—nothing less than 
autocratic. Does the prohibition to 
loan money to “the recalcitrant em- 


ployer” apply to ali banks, or only to 


those in which the RFC has a “finger 
in the pie” through its loans, and 
where it, therefore, exercises a certain 
supervision or control? 

JOHN W. CRADDOCK. 


Skyland, N. C. 
* 
Blue Eagles for Unions 
Sir: 


Your learned editorial on “Blue 
Eagles for Labor Unions’™ seems rather 
amusing when one reflects that com- 
pliance with the NRA specifictaions is 
purely voluntary. 

Did one ever hear of a strike being 


successful where the strikers depended 


upon moral suasion? A strike can suc- 
ceed only by threats of an actual arson, 
assault and battery and murder. 
What do the labor unions care for 
governmental threats? The unions will 
stick by the Government as long as the 
Government upholds their demands 


but at the first attempt of the Gov- 


ernment to be even half way fair the 
labor unions will fight the Adminjs- 
tration to a stand still. 

N. F. HOPKINS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Who'll Pay the Piper? 
Sir: 

Personally, the future of business looks 
dark to me, for having spent all the 
billions of money that have been spent, 
unwisely and not for constructive pur- 
poses, we all are facing a country be- 
ing thrown into bankruptcy. If the 
spending orgy is continued where “is 
the money coming from? 

Mr. Farley says: “The Administra- 
tion has lived up to its platform.” It 
has not. The Administration is trying 
to turn America into a country formu- 
lated on the plan of Russia. 

IDA LOUISE McKNIGHT. 

Newton, Mass. 
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Power Policy Committee 
Sir: 


Being one of those now under- 
privileged persons who were so un- 
fortunate in young manhood as to 


‘have become associated with the elec- 


tric utility industry and who have been 
so ill-advised since as to remain as- 
sociated with it, I probably can not 
expect that anything I may say in re- 
gard to the kindly interest of the pres- 


ent Administration in said industry 


will have any effect. * * * The Gov- 
ernment appears determined to con- 
vince me that I made a big mistake 
in investing my savings in the indus- 
try to which my business life has been 
devoted. 
Latest evidence of that determina- 
tion appears in the appointment of the 
National Power Policy Committee. I 


do not quarrel with the idea of having . 


such a committee. I don’t think it is 
in any sense necessary because without 
it our country has led and still does 


» 


lead the world in electric power avail- 
ability and application. 

On the other hand, if it were prop- 
erly constituted such a committee 
could do little harm and might do 
some good. 

But to my mind it does not seem 
that Messrs. Ickes, McNinch, Norcross, 
Markham, Cooke, Healy, Lilienthal and 
Mead constitute a properly constituted 
committee. Not one of these gentle- 
men knows anything about the electric 
utility industry from actual experience 
in it. Some of them know a lot about 
it from the outside, from the destruc- 
tively critical standpoint, but not one 
of them ever operated an electric sys- 
tem or administered its business af- 
fairs. 

This National Power Policy Commit- 
tee, if its purpose 46 actualy stated in 
its name, should include at least one 
or two men who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the problems of electric 
utility operation through adequate ex- 
perience in the business. 

If the purpose of the committee is 
otherwise than its name expresses, if, 
in fact, its purpose is more harassment 
of private enterprise, then its person- 
nel has been well selected. 


F. R. INNES 
Chicago, Il. 
x * 
Doubts Profit Motive 


Sir: 

As a new subscriber to your very 
vaiuable paper, allow me to indulge 
in a few Nays. I am a clergyman, not 
an expert in political and economic 
questions. But I cannot help feeling 
that in your column, Tomorrow, July 
23d issue, where you express faith in 
the profit system, you have slipped up 
in your logic, if not your historical per- 
spective. 

For instance, you say, “And the in- 
centive to gain something for one’s 
own self and one’s family is stronger 
in the human breast than the urge to 
self-sacrifice on the altar of social re- 
form.” 

The implication is that a man can- 
not have both motives, that the two are 
mutually destructive. Need there be 
any conflict between the desire to pro- 
vide for one’s family, and the passion 
for social reform? 

I think not. Moreover, if we are all 
so incurably selfish, how in the world 
are we going to get people to lay down 
their lives, their property and their all, 
on the altar of nationalistic. idealism 
when the next war comes? In fact, 
how did we ever do it? 

Again, it seems to me in the editorials 
I have read, that you are failing to 
take into account the state of business 
prior to Roosevelt's administration. 
You are repeatedly comparing our 
present status not with that of the 
years 1928-32, but with an abstract 
ideal of perfect normalcy, which never 
has and never will exist. 

Thirdly, the profit system, as we 
know it, is not of divine origin, nor 
is it necessarily eternal, as its high 
priests and beneficiaries would like to 
have us believe. 

It was only some 400 years ago that 
there was no profit system, no market, 
as we know it; and that the profit sys- 


‘Disputes’, ‘Complaints’: 
Meaning of Labor Terms . 


‘Disputes’ Involve Collective Bargain- 
ing; Labor Relations Board Has Juris- 
diction Over Them 


difficulties the past year have 
been at their highest peak in the 
history of this country. Various agen- 
cies of the Government have been at 
work trying to mediate issues on which 
workers and employers are at odds. 
With the recent setting up of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to facili- 
tate this work, a distinction has been 
made between “labor complaints” and 
“labor disputes.” Under this fine Sep- 
aration of terms, the right of “collective 
bargaining” is also involved in the lat- 
ter category. The new Board is given 
final jurisdiction in adjustment of 
“labor disputes.” 

In the past, labor was regarded a 
commodity by the employer. The cost 
of it entered into production just the 
same as any other cost. The employers 
set wages for labor very much as they 
set prices on goods. If the workers 
did not like the amount they were be- 
ing paid, they could go elsewhere for 
employment. If an employer set his 
rate of wages too low, there was a pos- 
sibility of a shortage in workers and 
thus a loss to his business just as a 
mistake in setting the price of his goods 
too high would cause a loss through 
reduction of sales. 

Rise of Trade Unions 

This system whereby the worker bar- 
gained alone with his employer for his 
wages often resulted in labor being 
compelled to take low wages for the 
employer was much more’ powerful 
than the worker. The workers began 
to realize that their bargaining power 
was strengthened by numbers and 
formed trade unions. That is, workers 
of many types of employment would 
form their own organizations. 

Employers disliked trade unions but 
favored company unions, made up of 
workers in a single concern. When 
they made demands on the employers, 
they could not be helped by workers 
in other concerns belonging to the same 
trade union. The workers do not favor 
company -unions alleging the employers 
control them. 

Definition of “Dispute” 

When workers organize into groups 
to make known .their demands with 
regard to wages and working condi- 
tions, they are said to “bargain col- 
lectively” with management, as con- 
trasted with the lone worker who has 
to bargain individually for what he 
wants. If the demands of the workers 
are not met, they all may decide to 


tem since its birth has undergone pro- 
found modifications. 

You seem interested in taking cracks 
at the professors. But was not Jefter- 
son the step-child of Rousseau, whose 
philosophy was so “abstract” and “un- 
real” and “academic?” 

Finally, for the sake of your readers, 
or at least this one, I wish you would 
write an editorial clarifyigg your views 
on the function of the Government in 
relation to business. So far, I cannot 
find any clear and consistent position 
on this in your columns; but only a 
leaping from one side of the fence to 
the other. 

ROBERT Y. JOHNSON. 

Lynn, Mass. 


+ WHO'S WHO 


IN 


Member, National 
Mediation Board 


Member, National 
Mediation Board 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THE 


Secretary, National 
Mediation Board — 


Chairman, NRA 
Appeals Board 


JAMES W. CARMALT 


Brings to his new post experience he gained 
as chief examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


AMES WALTON CARMALT member of 
the Mediation Board just created by the 
Railway Labor Act, has had wide experience 
with transportation systems. He is a lawyer, 
with a notable record as chief examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and also 
years of private practice. ; 
Railroads began operating a century ago but 
the first law dealing with labor controversy ad- 
justments was not enacted until 1880. Eight 
years before that enactment, on October 24, 
1872, Mr. Carmalt was born in the little Penn- 
sylvania town of Montrose in the northeast tip 
of the State. Since then there have been the 
Erdman Act, the Newlands Act and other rail- 
way labor laws. Today Mr. Carmalt, a reposi- 
tory of transportation knowledge, is one of a 
three-man board administering the latest law on 
the subject. Its purpose is to head off inter- 
ruptions to railroad operations, safeguard free- 
dom of association among employes, assure in- 
dependent self-organization of empoyes as well 
as of carriers, and settle disputes and grievances 
respecting pay, rules and working conditions. 
Mr. Carmalt was admitted to the New York 
bar in 1898. He practiced there until 1909; iden- 
tified with street railway transportation work. 
For nine years he was with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, its chief examiner between 
1914-18. Mr. Carmalt helped Louis D. Brandeis, 
then Boston attorney, now Federal Supreme 
Court Justice, prepare the Railroad Rate Ad- 
vance Case in 1913-14. He was assistant to the 
General Counsel of the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration in 1918-19. Then Mr. Carmalt quit to 
resume private practice, representing various 
railroad corporations and shippers. His last post 
was executive assistant and legal advisor to the 
Federal Coordinator of Railroads. 


—Harris & Ewing 


JOHN M. CARMODY 


Extended experience in industrial problems here 
and abroad is valuable equipment he 
' brings to new post 


MANAGEMENT problems have kept John 
Michael Carmody busy during most of his 
career. Industrial engineer, bridge inspector, 
shop superintendent, production and efficiency 
expert, business editor, investigator, National 
Labor Board mediator—these and other posts 
he has filled. Now, just back from reorganiz- 
ing relief administration in Montana, Mr. Car- 
mody is a member of the National Mediation 
Board to adjust railway labor troubles. 

Mr. Carmody was born at Towanda, Pa., 
“about 40 years ago,” he says. 

Ten years Mr. Carmody spent in the steel 
and construction industries. His employment 
was with the American Bridge Co., the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, in its steel inspection depart- 
ment, and Robert W. Hunt & Co., New York, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, as inspecting engineer, 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, in steel business. 
He was the American Steel Company’s plant 
superintendent at Havana, Cuba, and vice pres- 
ident, in charge of industrial relations, of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Company, Thomas, W. Va. 

With the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Mr. Carmody was editor of “Coal Age” and of 
“Factory and Industrial Management.” In 1931, 
that company sent him to Russia to study in- 
dustrial and economic conditions. A member of 
the staff of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New 
York, management engineers, he was loaned to 


«the National Labor Board last September. Mr. 


Carmody was chief engineer with the Civil 
Works Administration and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, supervising thou- 
sands of projects, looking after organization, 
labor relations, major policies. For three years 
he was president of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers. He has just resigned as chairman of 
the National Bituminous Coal Labor Board. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


GEORGE A. COOK 


Served for years with former arbitration body 
which is now supplanted by the 
new organization 


HE lure of the railroads changed the life 
career of George A. Cook, secretary of the 
National Mediation Board, which deals with 
railway labor grievances and disputes. He 
planned to be a doctor in his college days but 
changed his mind and for 22 years has built up 
a varied experience with rail lines and rail labor. 


Mr. Cook was born May 5, 1889, at Bloom- 
ington, Ill, and attended the public schools and 
took college courses there. Then he attended 
the Northern Illinois College of Ophthalmology 
and Otology. But when he graduated in 1912, 
he moeuned work with the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road. 


Successively Mr. Cook was employed by that 
railroad and by the Chicago Great Western as 
chief time-keeper. He was a time accountant 
until 1920. Then he went with the old United 
States Railroad Labor Board, serving six years 
as wage-schedule expert and examiner, 


The United States Board of Mediation, which 
has just been replaced by the new Mediation 
Board, was created in 1926. Mr. Cook went with 
it as mediator, traveling all over the United 
States in that capacity. In 1928 he became sec- 
retary of the Board and served until it ceased 
in 1934. He holds the same office with the new 
organization. 

Izaak Walton declared 300 years ago that 
“angling may be said to be so like mathematics 
that it can never be fully learnt.” Angling is 
Mr. Cook’s overshadowing secondary interest. 
He has learned a great deal about it all over the 
United States, fishing, hunting, writing about 
the sport and taking part in annual meetings of 
scientific angling clubs in many cities. Exhibits 
of land-locked salmon and black bass on his of- 
fice-wall tell the story of his sparetime hobby. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


AMOS J. PEASLEE 


Presides over forum that will hear and judge 
complaints on codes, especially those 
from small businesses 


FOR twenty odd years Major Amos Jenkins 
Peaslee, now chairman of the NRA Indus- 


' trial Appeals Board, has been a member of the 


New York bar. He belongs to many clubs and 
other organizations, has had considerable ex- 
perience in foreign fields, and has a home in a 
New Jersey suburb of the great metropolis. 


Mr. Peaslee’s board is one of the newest of 
the industrial recovery groups. It was created 
the middle of last month by Administrator 
Johnson as a forum to hear all complaints rela- 
tive to the operation of the National Recovery 
Administration or the Codes. He and his as- 
sociates have particular jurisdiction over com- 
plaints of small business concerns that the 
codes oppress or discriminate against them or 
favor monopolies. This board functions within 
the Industrial Recovery Administration, but 
operates independently of all except the Ad- 
ministrator himself. 


Born at Clarksboro, N. J., March 24, 1887, 
Mr. Peaslee attended colleges in America and 
England. He took his law degree at Columbia 
University in New York. Beginning practice 
in New York City in 1911, he formed the firm 
of Peaslee & Brigham. Mr. Peaslee has been 
director of the Feragil Galleries, of the Morro 
Trading Corporation, the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, the International Process Development 
Corporation, the Certified Dry Mat Corporation 
and the Continental Property Corporation. 


During the World War Mr. Peaslee was Di- 
rector of the American Courier Service, Judge 
Advocate of Court Martials in France and with 
the American Peace Commission, In 1929 he 
was president of the American branch of the 
International Law Association. 


Strike to ferce attention on their dee 
mands, 

Many of the present troubles center- 
ing about labor involves the right of 
workers to organize, or to join trade 
unions. Section 7‘a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act declares the 
right of workers to organize. 

By an Executive. Order of July: 29, 
the newly-created National Labor Re- 
lations Board is given final jurisdiction 
in “labor disputes.” These labor diffi- 
culties are defined as those based on 
alleged violation of Section 7(a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
involving actual or threatened strikes 
or lockouts. 

“Complaint” Defined 

On the other hand, “labor coms 
plaints” are defined as those which in- 
volve alleged violation of the maximum 
hour and‘minimum wage provisions of 
the codes of fair competition set up 
under the authority of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

Code Authorities that have not ale 
ready done So, are requested to submit 
to the Administrator for approval, plans 
for the handling of “labor complaints.” 
Until such plan has been apprcved, a 
Code Authority is not authorized to 
handle “labor complaints,” with the 
exception of “complaints” voluntarily 
registered with the Code Authority. 

“Labor complaints” may be referred 
to a committee including representa- 
tives of both management and labor 
for adjustment; or they may be han- 
dled by an impartial committee, if an 
industry elects. In either case, the plan 
is subject to the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator. 

Finally groups of related trades or in- 
dustries may organize a single come 
mittee to handle “complaints” arising 
within their groups. 


Current 
Comment 


National 


Affairs 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 
By NORMAN DAVIS 
American “‘Ambassador-at-Large” 
In an interview at New York, N. Y. 

In the event that the present situa- 
tion in Europe changes for the worsé 
and brings on a new war, America 
probably will mind her business and 
Stay at home. 

Chances of war are diminishing, 
however, and there is an increasing un- 
derstanding of the problems of dis- 
armament. The nations which are pre- 
pared now do not want war, and the 
general mood of the people of Europe 
is definitely against it. If Italy should 
intervene in the Austrian situation, 
Germany, the only nation which would 
object, could do little about it. A man 
who has only his fists for weapons will 
hardly tackle a man with a revolver, 
he commented. 


MONOPOLY 
By SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 
In an address at the Mormon Pioneer Day 

Celebration held in St. Anthony, Idaho 

Just as rapidly as the producer or 
laborer secures some possible increase, 
some gains, these increases or these 
gains are drained away from the peo- 
ple into the coffer of monopolies. 

So long as this continues to be true, 
millions are going to continue to strug- 
gle for a mere existence in a land of 
wealth and plenty, sufficient for all. 
The fight for recovery is in a true 
sense a fight against monopoly. 

It is idle to say that you cannot de- 
stroy monopoly. It is cowardly to say 
it. Monopoly has no more right to exist 
than any other form of depreciation. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
By DR. WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Chicago 


In an address to University and College 
Adminis\?ators at Chicago, Ill 

Improvement in transportation and 
reduction of time consumed in travel 
are making the maintenance of col- 
leges for small areas unnecessary. 
Graduate schools may be concentrated 
in a few centres. Talking pictures, 
phonograph records that run for half 
an hour and talking books may take 
the place of teachers. A _ stationary 
population of about 155,000,000 should 
be reached in 1960 or 1970. That will 
decrease the need for teachers and 
stimulate adult education. 


NAVAL POWER 
By NELSON MACY 


President of the: Navy League of the 
United States 


In a statement issued at Washington, D. C, 

When the United States has a navy 
second to none and fully manned, 4 
merchant fleet with liberal Govern- 
ment support, adequate as a naval re- 
serve, carrying all our coastwise trade 
and at least half our foreign trade in 
world competition, and an all-Ameri- 
can system of world communications 
subject to complete Government con- 
trol in emergencies—then, and then 
only, will America exercise its rightful 
influence on world opinion, world trade, 
and world peace. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
By HENRY I. HARRIMAN 


President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce 


In an interview with the Associated Press 

The Administration’s subsistence 
homestead experimentation today is 
the most fundamental and far-reach- 
ing movement under way. 

Social security has got to be given 
the people of this country. The sub- 
sistence homestead projects will show 
us the way to the necessary decentral- 
ization of industry, the relief of mass 
congestion in the cities, provide for 
workers to own their own homes and 
contribute to their own support. 

I believe that if the subsistence 
movement already had been carried 
out that there would be little need for 
unemployment insurance, or rather un- 
employment reserves. 


FOOD.-.-HEALTH 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Search for Cure 
And Preventive 


Ss pread of T yphoid | | 


Of Spotted Fever 


Reappearance of Disease in 
East; How to Avoid Infec- 


tion Explained by Federal 
Health Office 


nee Mountain spotted fever, a dis- 

ease which until 1929 was known 
Only in the Far West, has reappeared 
this year in the eastern half of the United 
States. 

Discovery of the disease in the East is 
considered one of the most surprising 
developments in the recent history of 
medicine. 

To account for the discovery, 
Ories were developed. One is that the 
disease has gradually spread to the East 
from the West. The other, which officials 
of the United States Public Health Service 


two the-. 


regard as the more plausible, is that the. 


disease has been present in the East but 
was unrecognized. 
Alarm over the appearance of the dis- 


In the Middle West 


Possibility of Epidemic as Pure. 
Water Supply Is Cut 
By Drought 


TALKING its way through the sun- 
parched plains of the Middle West has 
come the dread plague—typhoid! 
Reports to Washington from various 
State health authorities showed 1,126 at- 
tacks in the last eight weeks. This is 
an increase of 174 cases over the same 
period last year. 


The shortage of pure water is always a 
reliable indication of the spread of this 
disease. However, officials say it is im- 
possible to tell how many of these new 
cases may be traced to this condition. 
Officials this past week strongly empha- 
sized the point that nothing in the na- 
ture of an epidemic has as yet been noted. 
However, they regard the situation with 
anxious eyes and are keeping a close 
watch on the areas afflicted and the figures 
of the new cases reported. 

Oklahoma, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota and Indiana, four of the drought 
States affected, reported fewer cases of 


_typhoid during the last eight weeks com- 


ease in its new setting has subsided. Pub-. 
lic Health Service officials say that com-| 


paratively few of the dog ticks in the East, 
the insects which transmit the disease, are 


infected. Reports to the Public Health) 


Service show it is not growing more prev- 
alent. 
the disease. 
| Cure Still Sought 

Laboratory work on Rocky Mountain 
Spotted fever began in 1906. It is being 
continued by the Public Health Service 
laboratory in Montana and also to a lesser 
degree by the laboratory in Washington. 

Primary objectives of the research, offi- 


cials explain, are to develop a better vac- | brushy areas, 


cine and to determine if other insects 
than ticks transmit the disease. Another 
field of study is in the treatment of the 
malady. 

Preventive Vaccine 


pared with the corresponding period of 
1933. Nebraska showed seven new cases, 
the same as reported last year. Texas, 
Missouri and Illinois reported the sharp- 
est increases. 


In so far as many villages had reached 


_the end of their water supply only a week 


In the West, wood ticks transmit! 


or ten days ago and the incubation period 


for typhoid is normally two weeks, officials 


maintain that it will take at least another 
week or two before a more accurate check 
tan be made as to the possibility of the 


The work of the Public Health Service | 
laboratories resulted in 1924 in a vaccine | 


which gives protection against the’ dis- 
ease during the year in which it is ad- 
ministered. Six laboratory workers lost 


their lives in the studies leading up to. 


the discovery. 

Some cases of the fever develop even 
after inoculations but apparently inocu- 
lations lessen the severity of attacks and 
insure recovery. 

Since no methods of producing the vac- 
cine cheaply have been devised, its use is 


Where there is the least danger of find- 


largely limited to persons who are con-| 


Stantly exposed to the disease. 
Death Rate Varies 
Virulence of the disease varies widely 
in different parts of the country. 
mountain valleys of the West there has 
been as high as 80 per cent fatalities in 
outbreaks, while in other regions the fa- 
tality has been as low as 5 per cent. It 
has ranged from 20 to 25 per cent in 
most of the East. . 
The ticks which transmit the disease 


in areas where the ticks are found are 
warned to examine them in the after- 


In some. 


leggings helps reduce the danger. 


— 


either seeiniale their bite or when they 
are crushed, are found in grassy and 
Fortunately, officials ex- 
plain, the ticks are not generally infectious 
until after they have fed for an hour or 


two. Therefore, if they can be removed 


from the body within a short time there) 
is little danger of infection with the fever. | 


How to Avoid Fever 


Public Health Service officials suggest 
‘that vacationists who are in areas where 
the ticks are found should examine their 


clothing in the ‘afternoon and at night 
when they retire to remove all ticks 
which may have become attached to it. 
Campers are advised to place their camps 
and beds on sites such as open woods, 


ing ticks. The wearing of high boots and 


Mothers who have children who play 


noon and in the evening to remove ticks. 


Preliminary reports to the Public 
Health Service show 172 cases of the dis-— 
ease in the United States through June 
of this year. Last year during the same. 
period, 224 cases were reported. A total | 


of 25 cases were reported in the East 
through June of this year as compared | 


with 28 last year in the same months. 


The Personal Side 
Of Washington 


STRIKES AND HEAT FAIL TO RUFFLE MADAME SECRETARY PERKINS—INVASION OF WHITE HOUSE BY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE WORKERS—CIRCLE OF FAME FOR NEW DEALERS 


MiSs FRANCES PERKINS, Secre- 
tary of Labor, is just about 
catching up on her sleep. When the 
San Francisco strike was on, scores 
of telephone calls came through to 
her and in scores of instances the 
telephoners called at what they 

considered to be 11 p. m. 

It was 11 p. m. in San Francisco, 
but in Washington it was 2 of the 
morning. Then along came the crisis 
in the Minneapolis strike, with more 
telephone calls at all hours—chiefly 
the wee sma’ ones. There were some 
nights when the Secretary, between 
receiving calls and keeping the 
President aboard the “Houston” in 
touch with the situation, got no 
sleep whatever. 

Fortunately, the Hon. Frances 
Perkins great recuperative 
powers. After a sleepless night she 
appears at a conference with per- 
haps a tired look around the dark 
eyes but with so much of the usual 
animation in her manner that those 
who talk with her never dream that 
since the day before she hasn’t even 
had a nap. 

F current strikes are not serious, 

they go as routine business in the 
Labor Department. But when they 
assume grave proportions, reports 
are sent to the Secretary each day 
by the Conciliation. Commissioners 
posted in the various industrial 
centers. 

Charles P. Taft, son of the late ex- 
President Taft, was appointed me- 
diator in the Toledo strike. Like 
other conciliators and mediators, 
he kept in constant touch with the 
Secretary by telephone; not so that 
the Secretary could give orders to 
one side or the other, but so that 
she could offer the opposing forces 
what information she had and 
whatever facilities were available in 
the Department of Labor for solv- 
ing the difficulties. 

* 


As Industrial Commissioner of New 

York for fifteen or sixteen years, 
Miss Perkins handled many indus- 
trial troubles. They are nothing 
new to her and do not cause any 
ruffing of her dark brown hair nor 
tremor of her well-modulated Bos- 


- typewriter. - 


ton voice. But they do keep her un- 
remittingly busy. 

She gets to her office at 9:30 or 10 
in the morning and goes over the 
reports of bureau heads. After lunch 
—usual'y at her desk—she holds 
conferences or attends Board or 
Cabinet meetings, and there are 
often two Cabinet meetings a week. 
Seldom does she leave the office for 
dinner until 8 p. m., and frequently 
she returns to work until midnight. 

x * 


*¢QHE has an amazing constitu- 

tion,” one of her fellow workers 
remarked last week, “a realist, she 
keeps her feet on the ground and 
can stand strain and stress under 
which a _ different temperament 
would crack up.” She can stand 
hot weather, too. On days when 
colleagues were wilted at their posts 
Miss Perkins has appeared in her 
jaunty tricorne hat and a dress with 
high neck and long sleeves—the 
Secretary so interested in some spe- 
cial problem that she had no leisure 
to consider the temperature. 

k 


LENTY of special problems find 
their way to her office. In Jan- 
uary of this year there were 70 
strikes; in February, 73; in March, 
134; in April, 164; in May, 135—in 
other words, over 500 strikes within 


five months. They involved about 
471,000 employes. 
x 


PRACTICALLY any hour of the 

day, M. L. Latta is looking for a 
corner in which to put another 
Mr. Latta, in charge of 
the 150 members of the White House 
Executive Office staff in the ab- 
sence of the President’s secretary, 


Colonel Louis McHenry Howe, has | 
the task of fitting some 150 workers | 


into the White House itself. while 
the new Executive Offices on the 
lawn are under construction. 


THE White House was not con- 

structed for .office building pur- 
poses. Typewriters and desks fill 
the corridors of the lower floor. The 
upper floor, which contains the liv- 
ing quarters of the President and his 
family, has not been Invaded so far. 
During the three months—at least 


| 


| 


—that the new offices are under 
construction, every department of 
the Executive Office branch will be 
jigsawed into the nooks, corners and 
halls of the Executive Mansion ex- 
cept the mail division, which for 
lack of room in the old officés was 
moved some time ago to the State 
Department building across. the 
street. 


x 

Not since the days of Abigail 

Adams has the White House 
been under such a handicap so far 
as housekeeping goes. In the time 
of Mrs. Adams, it will be recalled, 
the mansion was so unfinished that 
the First Lady hung the family 
laundry in the stately East Room. 
But there were then no snuffling 
digging machines or clanking cranes 
to scatter dust around the corner. 


* 
A 


CIRCLE of fame has been 

planned for New Dealers by 
Sculptor Reuben Nakian here. 
Grouped about a bust of the Presi- 
dent will be the features of Secre- 
tary of State Hull; Donald Richberg, 
head of the Executive Council; Sec- 
etary of Agriculture Wallace; As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Edward 
F. McGrady; and N. R. A. Admin- 
istrator General Johnson, plus such 
other “brain trust” notables as have 
features which appeal to Sculptor 
Nakian. They need not be hand- 
some, but they must be plastically 
“ood” or the sculptor, who thought 
up the circle of fame himself, won* 
model them. 


Nation’s Annual Ration 


Of 15 Pounds of Fish 


HE average American eats 15 pounds 

of fish a year. Consumption varies in 
different parts of the country, a much 
larger proportion of such products being 
consumed along the Atlantic Coast than 
in the Central States. 

Figures on the consumption of fish are 
/gathered by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

Research to determine the. food value 
of marine products has shown that they 
are of importance because of the relatively 
large proportion of minerals they contain. 


Iodine, calcium, phosphorus, manganese, 


copper, and iron are amiong the most im- 


portant. 


Growing Burden 
Of Food Costs on 
Family Budgets 


Retail Prices at Highest 
Level of Last 30 Months; 
The Sharp Advance in 
Recent Weeks 


URING the last 3C months the Na- 

tion’s retail food. priees have never 

been as high as those recorded for the 
two weeks’ period ending July 17. 

“Retail food prices have shown an ac- 
cumulated rise of 2% per cent since 
April 24,” said Commissioner Lubin of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Labor 
July 31. “The present level is at the 
highest point reached during the last 30 
months,” he added. These prices which 
began their rise in the latter part of April 
showed that “of the 42 articles included 
in the index 17 showed advancing prices, 
9 declining prices, and 16 remained at the 
level of two weeks ago.” 

Family Budget 


The family budget was stepped up in 
many important items. Some of these 
showing increases were cabbage, sugar, 
eggs, bacon, tea, bread, lard, raisins, 
sliced ham and cheese. 

Many items, however, tempted the con- 
sumer with lower prices. These commodi- 
ties included white potatoes, onions, leg 
of lamb, pork chops, evaporated milk, but- 
ter and macaroni. 

Among those important items which 
showed no change at all during the two 
weeks were red salmon, fresh milk, wheat 


Short Crop of Honey 
Forecast For This Year 


pte of the drought which has 
prevailed over a large part of the 
United States as well as the severe Win- 
ter in the Northeast housewives may ex- 
pect a much smaller supply of honey this 
year. 

State officials report that in many 
places beekeepers have had to feed their 
bee colonies. Clover blossoms and the or- 
dinary sources of nectar have been 
sharply reduced by the drought. 


flour, corn meal, rice, coffee, wheat cereal 
and prunes. 

“Of the 51 cities covered by the Bu- 
reau,” said Mr. Lubin, “advances occurred 
in 31. 
and 3, Butte, Newark, and Portland, Me., 
showed no change during the two weeks.” 

Cereals Lead the Rise 

The increase in cereal foods showing 
a sexen-tenths of 1 per cent increase was 
the largest recorded for any of the groups 
of items. Meat prices registered the sec- 
ond largest increase for any of the groups 
and advanced four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

“Meat prices,” the Commissioner stated, 
“have shown a steady increase since the 
beginning of the year and present prices 
are nearly 20% per cent higher than on 
December 19, 1933, when the rise began. 
Dairy products, on the other hand, showed 
a decline of three-tenths of 1 per cent 
with present prices 3.2 per cent higher 
than last year and slightly more than 10 
per cent above two years ago.” 

All of the 51 cities covered when com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
two years ago, showed increases. The 
largest advance for the two-year period 
occurred in Houston, where food prices 
advanced by 18 per cent. Chicago pre- 
sents the other side of the scene showing 
the smallest price rise with an average in- 
crease of approximately 2 per cent. 


Decreases were registered in 17, 


— 


Tissue regrowth 


proved by actual 
tests on Zonite antiseptic 


Actual laboratory tests upon tissue cultures have 
demonstrated that Zonite, in the dilutions used in 
practice, has the property of stimulating tissue growth. 
The product is hypertonic and tends to hasten healing. 
Furthermore, Zonite is a safe antiseptic. In its working 
dilutions it is non-irritating and non-caustic, and it 
does not coagulate albumin. Its recommended dilu- 
tions provide ample reserve strength. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


¥ 


@ 1934, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Cas 


even not all 
there 


FTER you receive the tobacco 
from the farmers you have to 
dry it just right and then store it 
away for ageing for over two years. 
Then you take the different types 
of home-grown and Turkish tobac- 
cos and weld them together in such 


a way as to make a balanced blend. 


The Chesterfield process of blend- 


ing and cross-blending tobaccos is dif: 
ferent from others, and we believe it 
helps to make a milder and better 
tasting cigarette. 


Down where they grow tobacco 
—in most places — Chesterfield 
is the largest selling cigarette. 
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For Lending to 


Small Borrower 


RFC and FCA to Finance. 


Unions; | 


Federal Credit 
No Security Required on 


Loans Up to $50 


The Government is sponsoring a new 
system of small loan institutions. 

Loans ranging trom one dollar to $200 
are to be made by new credit unions 
formed undex the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Authorized by the last session of 
Coneress, the new credit unions are de- 
signed to enter the field formerly held by 
small loan and personal loan companies. 

By encouraging new agencies to enter 
this credit field. the Government hopes to 


make a low rate of interest available to 
persons needing small loans. Small loan 


companies according to tesumony heard 
br a Congressional committee, frequently | 
charge as much as 42 per cent a year. The 
credit unions may charge no more than 
12 per ceni 

“Cooperative credit” is a new ileature 
of these credit unions. To secure a loan. 

in other words. a person must be a mem- 
ber and hold stock in the union. Small 
loans up to $50 will be made to members 
without security. 

Any group of persons “having a common 
bond of occupation. or association. or to 
croups within a well-defined neighbor- | 
hood. community, or rural district.” may 
form a credit union and apply for a cer-— 
tificate of organization from the FCA, 

No credit union has yet been approved 
by the FCA, alihough the act authorizing 
them was signed into law on June 26, The 
FCA is charged with the duty of drawing 


up by-laws for the credit unions, a task ' 


on which * is now working. 

Modelled after the farm loan associa- 
tions. the new credit unions will be un-! 
usual in that every borrower will also be | 
a member. To get a loan, an applicant 
must pay an entrance fee and make at 
least one payment on a share of stock in 
A share, however, will 
cost only $5. 


Loans Up to $50 | 


Without Security 


After a credit union is formed by a 
group having some geographical or occu- 
pational relationship, its lending will 
take place in the following manner: 

A person who has some identity with | 
the original group but who was not among | 
those forming the credit union. may ap- 
ply for a loan. He will first be required 
to join the union, paying the membership 
fees and subscribing for stock. 

The money needed to pay fees and buy 
stock, however, can come out of the loan. | 
For instance. a man needing a $40 loan | 
might apply for $50 and use the extra $10) 
to buy shares in the credit union and pay 
its fees. This arrangement obviates any 
need for original capital by the borrower. , 
but it increases the burden of his event- 
ual repayments. 

Once he has agreed to buy svock and 


become a member of the. credit union, the! 


applicant is eligible for a loan. AS long: 
as he does not ask for more than $50, he 
may get it without any security being 
posied. The law requires, however, that 
all loans of more than $50 have full se- 


curity behind them: 
One type security which be 
posted is the borrower's shares in the 


credit union. If a member who holds 20 
shares of $5 each wants a $100 loan from 
the credit union, for instance, he can put 
‘up the 20 shares as collateral. 

A meximum limit of approximately $200 
is placed on each loan by the law. The 
law provides: 

“No loan shall be made to any member 
in excess of $200 or 10 per centum of the 
Federal credit union's capital and sur- 
plus, whichever is the greaier.” 


Advances to Mature 


At End of Two Years 


No loan can be made for longer than 
two vears. The law lays down this re- 
striction to keep the business short-term 
personal finance. Credits unions are also 
prohibited by the law from charging in- 
terest of more than 1 per cent a month. 
that is. 12 per cent a vear. 

Although this interest rate may secm 
high. the making of small loans without 
security is particularly susceptible to loss. 
In order to have earnings that can make 
up the losses. the credit unions must have 
interest rates proportionately high. Even 
12 per cent is relatively low in the per- 
sonal finance field. Rates charged by 
private concerns have run over 40 per 
cent 

To get the money it lends. the credit 
unions have two alternatives. At the out- 
set the money is obtained from the stock 
subscriptions made by members of the | 
union. Thereafter the union may discount | 
any eligible loans with the Federal inter- | 
mediate credit banks. which thereby be- 
come the discount agency for the new 
credit union sysiem. just as they have 
been for the farm credit system. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation also has | 
power to lend to credit unions. 

With cash funds on hand in excess ot 
what it can lend out. the credit unions 
May open deposits in commercial banks 
or buy United States Government securi- 
ties. A purpose in creating the credit 
union system. as set forth in the title of 
the act, is to provide a market for Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

A fifth of the earnings and all fees 
must be put into a reserve. This is the 
only; reserve requirement set forth in the 
aci. 

Earnings above running expenses. re- 
serve requirements. and losses may be dis- 
tributed by the credit union as dividends 
to its shareholders. Shareholders in a 
profitable credit union will be encouraged 
to invest their excess funds in additional 
shares of the credit union just as they 
would deposit their funds in a bank. 

Management of the credit union. ac- 
cording to the law, is to be vested in a 
board of five directors, a credit committee 
of three and a supervisory committee of 
three. These directors and committee 
members are chosen by the shareholders | 
in the union at their annual meeting 
which is set for all unions for January. 

Officers of the union are to be chosen | 
by the directors from among their own | 
number. The law places restrictions on 
borrowings by officers, committee mem- ' 
bers and directors to prevent the raiding | 
of the unions by their managers. as some 
banks have been mulcted by their officers. 

Directors and committee members may 
not borrow more than the amount they, 
have invested in stock of the union. They | 
may not endorse a loan for any other bor- 
rower, 


‘ 
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AND 


W. M..Leiserson, Chairman | of New Federal Arbitration Agency 


Keonomi a Note 
Even in Early Col- | 


lege | 


AST week a genial little, man, with 

4 sparse and sandy hair, a ready and_ 
ingratiating manner and the general air | 
of one who knew pretty well what he 
was about stepped into a new office | 
and another of the New Deal's alpha- | 
betical children was christened. The , 
christener is William Morris Leiserson ! 
and his child is the National Mediation 
Board. 

The road which Mr. Leiserson has -° 
trod to his present position of mediator | 
in chief. as one might say, between the | 
people. the Government and the rail- | 
roads has been without many detours. | 


Not that he set out with this particular 
job as his objective for it is one of those 
new-born agencies which sprang, full- 
armed from the legislation growing out 
of the progressive experimentation of 
the day. His arrival was just the logical 
meeting of the man and the opportunity. 
The two had been introduced long be- 
fore and on each of the subsequent | 
meetings opportunity had gone away | 
feeling that she had met the right man. 
The whole affair, it might be said, 
really started some 44 years ago when 
fate was getting ready tor still another 
meeting. 
same time. In New 


York. Sarah and 


Mendel Leiserson. late of Reval, Es- 
tonia, were arriving in America with 


their family which-included a boy seven 
years old. In Baltimore a young man 


‘smiths resorted to straight 


Safe-cracking Job 
In Treasury 
When Pay Roll Strong Box Re- 


fuses to Open Locksmiths 
Use Explosives 


The Treas'ty Department had to en- 


vage in some official sate-cracking last 
week to get some of its own money. 
When the Treasury pay day rolled 


around on July 31, the stocky little strong | 
box in which the Department's pay roll 
money is kept refused to open. For three. 
hours Treasury employes walked up (to 
their disbursing windows only to turn 
away with long faces when told there 
might not be any pay off that day. 
Meanwhile locksmiths summoned from | 
the Government procurement division | 
tussled with the obstinate little strong 
box. A 6,000 chunk of steel, the strong. 
box stubbornly resisied «all attempts to 
open it. The lock evidently had been de- 
ranged. 
After 


three hours ot the lock- 
safe-cracking | 
into the strong box 


So neatly was their 


work, 


and burned their way 
With blow torches. 


_job done that the box has been repaired 


and restored io duty. j 


Two things happened at the | 


of 27 was just receiving his Master of 
Arts degree at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sitv. His name was John Rogers Com- 
mons. In the matter of a few years 
the two sat opposite each other in a 
classroom. the one, a professor, planting 
the seeds that were to make an econo- 
mist out of the other. That was at 
Madison. Wisconsin, and it was 1908. 
Today Mediator Leiserson will tell you 
it was Professor Commons who bent the 
twig, 


Born in Estonia, 
Names Are English 


At first glance the two most romantic 
sounding things about Mr. Leiserson are 
his first names—William Morris—and 
his birthplace, that little nation at the 
southern end of the Gulf of Finland. 
whi¢n wes only a part of the great blur 
that was Russia when he left it. 

But when one examines the matter 
he finds that neither of these two tac- 
tors have much to do with the man. 
his career, or the things that shaped it. 
He remembers little of his life before 
he reached America and there is noth- 
ing foreign in speech or manner to 
suggest it. As to the “William Morris,” 
he thinks—and admits he isn't quite 
certain about it—that part of his name 
Vas the result or an American after- 
thought of his brother's fondness for the 


works of the English poet and artist. 


Anyhow it was not of his choosing or 
parental prejudice 


Taught Economics 
After Graduation 


However, there is always something in 
a name after all and it comes With no 
surprise when we learn that the brother 
of a brother who knew who William 
Morris was, to say nothing about liking 
him enough to want to have his name 
in the tamily, might well vearn for 
some culture in his own right. And 
that is the case, for when young Wil- 
liam had completed his schooling in 
New York. which he seems to have done 
in record time, he set off for college. 
He wanted not only what the books had 
to offer but to see a little more of the 
world than he had managed to absorb 
between the Baltic and the Hudson. So 
he chose Wisconsin with some vague 
idea, implanted perhaps because he had 
been city-bred. to study agriculture. 
He started out like any other under- 
graduate and then came in contact with 
Dr. Commons. That settled it. He 
liked the brand of knowledge that Pro- 
fessor Commons taught and it has been 
his metier ever since—economics. 


By the time young Leiserson secured 
his diploma he had distinguished him- 
self sufficiently in his chosen subject to 
be permitted by his Alma Mater to 
teach: it, which he did until he went 
to Columbia for his Ph.D., and by that 
time he had taken another step which 
gave him his first taste at mediation 
and was typical of his corollary activi- 
ties which most of the time have 
paralleled his recurrent returns to the 
rostrum. While working for his Ph.D.. 
he was emploved as an expert by the 
New York Commission on Emplovers' 
Liability and Unemployment. Here he 


prepared a report which, having been 
ithe result of original research and in- 
vestigation, was accepted by Columbia 
University as his thesis: So, though he 
could now don robes of the scholar he 
had the satisfaction of knowing his 
script was no mere product of the clois- 
ter but a record of men and events and 
the forees which move them. 
Equipped with these twin badges of 
reward he returned to Wisconsin and, 
as he describes it. rushing in where 
politicians feared to tread, accepted the 
position of Deputy Industrial Commis- 
sioner. 
Staie Free Employment Bureau with 
the task of supervising apprentices in 
the skilled trades. The Bureau had 
come into being through a law which 
recreated, in modern form, the old idea 
of apprenticeship such as flourished un- 
der the guilds. The manufacturers of 
the State had cried for skilled workers 
and this was their answer. It involved 
a& two-party contract between the em- 
plover and the parents or guardians of 
the child. The bov received an educa- 
tion and training at the employer's ex- 
pense in a trade under a written in- 
denture. The system was and is suc- 


Work He Was Called 
To Do in War Time 


By this time it was 1914 and Europe 
had decided to go to war and start 
America off with the powder-puff pros- 
perity that burned so brightly until it 
fizzed. The times and the situation 
brought about the appointment of the 
United States Industrial Relations Com- 
mission under Frank Walsh in the be- 
ginning of ihe Wilson regime. Mr. 
Leiserson was recommended as director 
of research and he served for two vears. 


In 1915 he went back to his academic 
duties, this time at the University of 
Toledo. but still not far removed from 
his practical pursuits and when we 
entered the war he was called by the 
Ohio State Council of Defense to help 
handle the employment problem. He 
reorganized the State’s employment sys- 
tem, got the labor to build the camp 
at Chillicothe. By 1918 the Labor De- 
partment was having its” particular 
troubles and he was called upon to take 
charge of the Division of Labor Ad- 
ministration in ihe Department of Labor 
with a function of trying lo stop strikes 
before they began by putting personnel 

boards into plants to hear complaints 
and stop trouble by the prophylactic 
method. 


“Ohio” Plan to Insure 
Against Unemployment 


When the extraordinary demands on 
the political and economic organiza- 
tion of the Government caused by the 
war were over, business was ready to 
claim the talents of Mr. Leiserson. 
which by then were preity well adver- 
tised by his performance. The men's 
clothing industry, wearied by its inces- 
Sant ‘series of strikes. called him to 
Rochester to serve as proiessional medi- 
ator. He continued at this work, mov- 


ing to New York. where he stayed for a 
side 
where he built up 


vear, and then to Chicago, with 
trips to Baltimore, 


He was placed in charge of the - 


- 


the arbitration structure for disputes in 
the same industry. 

Then, in 1925, he heard the call to 
teach again and went to Antioch Col- 
lege at Yellow Springs. Ohio. under an 
arrangement that he would be permit- 
ted to continue outside activities when 
the opportunity arose, which it fre- 
quently did. He mediated in railroad 
cases, leather and printing if not ships 
and sealing wax, cabbages and kings. 
Among these jobs was an important one 
for the United States Coal Commission 
and another—results of which were seen 
in the last Congress—when he served 
on the State Unemployment Commission 
working out the “Ohio plan” on unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The report differed from the “Wis- 
consin plan,” which preceded it, in sev- 
eral important respects. An actuarily 
Sound system was evolved which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Leiserson, puts the sys- 
tem on a Self-supporting basis. If Fed- 
eral legislation is passed it will un- 
doubtedly contain many of the features 
of the “Ohio plan.” 

All of which goes to snow that all 
men who teach the young idea how to 
shoot are not brain-trusters, or if they 
are, some do not trust to the brains 
alone as stimulation for their spiritual 
and material welfare. It would, indeed, 

» a little hard to picture Mr. Leiserson 
staying put behind ivied walls with no 
more ns than those he could dig 


‘xperience Is Wide 
Adj justing Disputes 
In Labor Field 


out of books or his own cerebrations to 
amuse him. He gives the impression of 
dynemic energy, and in spite of the in- 
gratiating glint behind his rimless spec- 
tacles, one has the feeling that neither 
the overconfidence of the bloated finan- 
Cier or the strident veice of the dema- 
gogue would: make much impression on 
him. In fact. he probably could make 
himself quite unpleasantly persistent in 
pursuing evasion or annoyingly immune 
to thunde” ine threats. 

When the New Deal béfan to oper- 
ate, Mr. Leiserson was called in to act 
as chairman of the Petroleum Labor 
Policy Board under Secretary Ickes 
czar of the oil fields. From this organi- 
zation he resigned on August 1, expect- 
ing, aS he had previously planned, to go 
hack .o Anvioch. But before he could 
get out of Washington President Roose- 
velt indicated his wish that he take the 
head of the National Mediation Board. 
and he cbediently laid aside hopes of re- 
turning to his professorship. 

“I consider it a command,” he 
“to continue in the Government 
ice.” So he did. 


said, 


sery- 


POLITICS TABOO IN TREASURY: 
THE ‘I COMMANDMENTS? 


‘You Can't Work for the Department and the Party Too.’ 
Says Secretary Morgenthau 


Politics are taboo in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Declaring that “vou cant work tor the 
Treasury and the party too”, Secretary ot 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau. Jr., last 
week laid down regulations prohibiting 
political activity among employes of the 
Department. Here are the orders which 
Secretary Morgenthau laid down: 

“The following regulations with respect 
to political activity of officers and em- 
pioves of the United States Treasury De- 
partment will become effective September 
1, 1934. From and after that date no of- 
ficer or employe of the Treasury Depart- 
ment will be permitted: 

‘1. To hold any other public or political 
Office. 

“2. To become a candidate for a political 
office. 


“3. To be a member or officer of any of- | 


ficial committee of a political party, or of 
any other committee that solicits funds 
for political purposes. 

“4. To own. edit. or manage a political 
publice tion. 

“5. To display such obtrusive partisan- 
ship as to cause public scandal. 

"6. To attempt to manipulate party 
primaries or conventions. 

‘7. To use his position to bring about 


his selection as a delegate to conventions, 


“8. To act as chairman of a_ political 
convention, 

“9. To assume the active conduct of a 
political campaign. 

“10. To use his position to interfere with 
Lo affect the result thereof. 

“11. To neglect his public duties. 

“These reguiauions are not to be con- 
strued as abating any of the provisions of 
the laws of the United States with respect 
to the political activity of Government of- 
ficers and employes, nor are they to be 
construed as modifying. changing. or re- 
pealing any existing regulations of the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
With respect to the conduct of classified | 
employes. 

“Copy of these regulations shal] be 
placed in the hands of every employe of 
the Treasury Department and no violae 
tion of the provisions contained herein will 
be excused on the ground of lack of 
knowledge.” 

Commissioner 


an election or 


of Internal Revenue Guy 


‘T. Helvering and Treasurer of the United 


States William Julian are two high Treas- 
ury Officials who will have to lay down 
party portfolios during the next months. 


~The New System [THE MEDIATOR-IN-CHIEF BETWEEN RAILROADS AND LABOR State Department 


| 


Department 


Is Unruffled by 


Foreign Troubles 


Clock-work Machinery — of 
Diplomatic Bureau Han- 
dles Vast Correspondence 
Plus Foreign Affairs 


In view of all the excitement centering 
arcund Vienna, it might be expected that 
at least a glimmer of reflected animation 
_ would show in the offices of the Depart- 
iment of State at Washington. 

But not at all. Within its old fashioned 
cream and mahcgany setting the State 
pursues the even tenor of 


“its Way without even an undue amount of 


| 


how much interest 


| 


extra work falling to the lot of the desk 
which handles Austrian affairs. 

This, according to officials at the State 
Department. is as it should be. No matter 
. its individual members 
what cecurs abroad, a State 


feel in 


| Department ought to be so run that even 


ihe wildest furor in foreien lands will 
‘lide across the State Department desks 
is part of the regular routine. 

A few cxtra cobles trom George 8, 
Messersmith, American Minister to Aus- 
lria. These represent to the State De- 
partment the only symptom of the fever- 
ish events in Vienna with their dramatic 
accompaniment of gunfire, executions and 
shaken governmenis. 

“Anc this is because the United States 
s nol directly concernee in those events 
Vienna.” an official explained, “except 
an observer. If Americans had been 
involved. that would have been very dif- 
ierent, from the viewpoint of work and 
excitement here. As it is, the thing which 
Nas recently brought extra work to the 


~ 


at 


as 


State Depariment was the latest exchange 


volumes. 


of notes'en war debts owed bv’ European 
nations to the United States.” 

Cables and Letters 
Cables sent by the American 
in Vienna, who—like all other 
American Ministers and Ambassadors. 
regularly sends two or three cables dailv 
\o the State Department—-are decoded and 
copies given io several officials; among 
them particularly Rudolph Schoenfeld. a 
Foreign Service Officer specializing in 
Western European Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of which Pierrepont Moffat is the 
Chief. Cables are sent in code not oniv 
for secrecy but also for economy. since 
one code word can. as it were, speak 


Those 
Minister 


The Siate Depariment receives three 
million letters. cables and telegrams a 
vear. These communications range from 
Vital messages, sent by vital personazes, 
10 routine reports on this and that. And 
out of those walls. which strongly re- 
sembie. even to the weather-darkened 
exterior. a railroad station of the late 
Victorian period. buzz from 4,000 to 4,200 
telephone calls a day. 


All Sorts of Queries, 
But it is at the Protocol Division that 
ost of the unusual questions are aimed. 
The Protocol Division obtains permission 


‘for all airplane flights abroad and for 


‘division. 


machinery 


the passage into foreign ports of visiting 
vessels. The Protocol Division likewise 
keeps tab on what the well-dressed 
American diplomat should wear. and what 
the correctly dressed official greeter should 
wear, too. It is this last function which 
brings the Protocol Division a large per- 
centage of its telephcne calls. 

The Protocol Division can likewise tell 
the inquirer instantly all he wants to 
know about. precedence. “Protocol” of 
course means treaty. It was agreed by 
the Treaty of Vienna in 1815 that Am- 
bassadors should rank Ministers, that 
Ministers should rank Attaches, and so 
on. It was agreed by protocol: hence, the 
Protocol Division is now -entrusted with 
these weighty matters. 


Fashions for Diplomats 
The time when there is a flash of swords 


and a glitter of gold braid around the 


Siate Department is when a newly ap- 
peinted Ambassador comes to call. The 
newcomer is not officially an Ambassador 
until after he has presented his creden- 
tials to the Presideni. but it is custom- 
ary for him to pay an unofficial call at 
the State Department on his way to the 
White House. This call is really for the 
purpose of getting acquainted. 

After his credentials have been ac- 
cepted, the Ambassador's subsequent calls 
at the State Department are highly of- 
ficial and generally connected with 
claims made by his country on the United 
States. There is an official reception 
room to which he is shown. 

Another function of the State Depart- 
ment, and one not generally known to 
the public, is that of guardian of gifts— 
decroations and so on—-presented by for- 
cign nations to members of the Govern- 
ment. Members of the United States Gov- 
evrnment. including Congressmen, are not 
permitted to wear decorations presented 
by foreign. nations. These gifts therefore, 
are kept in a big safe until after the term 
of office of the recipient has expired. 

Such ormaments, especially of late years, 
are not of great intrinsic value. They 
may be silver or gold, but any jewels they 
contain are small and few. It is the policy 
of most Government officials. except under 
unusual circumstances. courteously to de- 
cline such gifts. 

Demand for Passports 

While iragic occurences in Vienna have 
so far caused no extra labors. there is 
plenty of furious activitv just now in one 
This is in the division dealing 
With passports. and it is the open season 


for them. 
Current figures ure not yet available, 
but for the vear 1933 that department 


handled more than 133,060 passports. Of 


these. something more than 58 per cent 
were for males. and more than 55 per 
cent for native-born Americans. The 


largest number ot people requesting paso- 
ports were in New York City—over 35.000 
of them; the second largest in New Jersev 
—over 7,800. The smalest number were 
in Alaska, where only 32 expressed a de- 
sire to go to foreign shores. Of the tote! 
applicants. more than 41 per cent had 
been isued passports previously. 

Presiding over all this smooth-running 
which in its complicated but 
swift efficiency is like that of an ocean 
liner’s engine room and constitutes in fact 
the machinery of the Ship of State, is 
Cordell Hull. The atmosphere about the 
Secretary Of State is that of the various 
departments under his charge: quiet, cool, 
alert. 

He may well smile. Chiefly because of 
charges connected with passports and 
with the services of consuls as notaries 
,public. the State Depariment with the 


Scores of other minor Treasury employes! smallest budget of any Government de- 
have already resigned. Secretary Morgen-{partment comes the closest to being self- 


thau said, 
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BETTER OFF THAN A YEAR AGO? AN ECONOMIST'S ANSWER 


Improvement in Morale Is 
Noted But ‘Experiments’ 
Delay Natural Recovery 


The following article was printed 
originally in a number of newspapers 
and has attracted such wide attention 
that it is reprinted here. 


By NEIL CAROTHERS 


Professor of Economics, Lehigh . 
Universtiy 

OME people think that the im- 
provement in our economic condi- 

tion is due to economic laws, some 
think it is due to the rising price level 

and some think it is due to the Presi- 

dent of the United States. 

It seems fair to say that a typical 
representative of the first group would 
be almost any student of history, of 
the second group the Committee for the 
Nation and of the third group James 
A. Farley. 

However that may be, recovery in 
America is on the way. 

In 1937 this country suffered an eco- 
nomic crisis. There had been a fever- 
ish prosperity, accompanied by inflated 
valuations, reckless speculation, un- 
wise extension of credit and profligate 
Government spending. 

The crisis was followed by prolonged 
depression. The people, unversed in 
economics, blamed their troubles on the 
Government, the banks, the money 
system and what not. 

There was a popular belief that the 
situation was unprecedented and that 
the economic order would collapse un- 
less the Government should intervene. 
Many patent cures for depression and 
many visionary plans were proposed. 


DID BETTER IN 1837 


But the Government kept its head 
and paid no heed to these proposals. 
The depression dragged on. Recovery 
finally arrived. The people promptly 
forgot the depression, stopped abusing 
the institutions they had held respon- 
sible and adopted a new philosophy 
that sal@ that the late unpleasantness 
was due to very special connditions 
which could not again develop. 


Reader, go back to the.second para- | 


graph. In the first line substitute for 
the year 1837 the year 1857 or the year 
1873 or the year 1893. With proper 
allowances for marked differences in 
detail you can substitute the year 1819 
or 1884 or 1920. It is the same old 
story, generation after generation. In 
every severe depression the people were 
bitter toward the political administra- 
tion in office when the storm broke. 
In every one they charged some inno- 
cent agency with responsibility. In 
every one they forgot, as soon as re- 
covery came, all the hare-brained cure- 
alls they had so warmly espoused. And 
in every case the waste, speculation and 
recklessness so savagely condemned in 
the depression depths were renewed 
with the applause of the multitude. 
These facts reflect small credit on hu- 
man — but they are facts 
none the 
DEPRESSION OF TODAY 

But for the year 1837 you cannot 
substitute the year 1929. The story 
of the depression of our time follows 


that of all the others down to March 
4, 1933. At that point new history be- 
gins. For the first time in our history 
our Government yielded to the phsy- 
chology of the mass and undertook to 
end depression by law. 


Time was when a man could boast 
that he could take his economics or he 
could leave it alone. That time is 
past. Every man now knows his eco- 
nomics as well as the next man, or 
even a little better. But the economics 
to follow may spoil some illusions. 

It will probably not appeal to you if 
you have borrowed money from the 
Government, or if you are receiving 
cash for not planting cotton, or if you 
own any silver bullion, or if you specu- 
lated against the American dollar last 
year, or if you find that the NRA is 
killing off your competitors, or if you 
are expecting a political appointment, 
or if you have a PWA contract to 
build an unneeded bridge across an 
unknown creek in a region from which 
the Government is planning to move 
all the people. 


CAUSE OF DEPRESSION 


Nobody in the world knows exactly 
what causes depressions, not even Sen- 
ators or army officers. Whenever you 
hear a man say that he knows what 
caused the collapse in 1929 you can be 


| Sure that that particular thing is only 


one of a large number of things he 
does not know. 

The economists, who do know quite 
a lot about depressions, admit that they 
cannot isolate the exact cause. They 
know that it is not the gold standard 
or the stock exchange or farm prices 
or the rich grinding the faces of the 
poor. 

In fact, they know there is no one 
Cause, but a combination. They know 
that these causes spring from our sys- 
tem of capitalistic production, in which 
goods are made far in advance of the 
market: by means of borrowed credit 
and invested funds. It seems to be es- 
tablished that depression comes when 
this credit-securities-investment system 
of production becomes overstimulated. 

Depressions do not originate in non- 
capitalistic countries such as India. 
Economic breakdowns in such coun- 
tries are reactions to depression in 
capitalist countries. Do not hastily 
conclude from this that capitalism is 
a failure. The noncapitalist countries 
have chronic misery and recurrent 
famines. The awful spectacle of chil- 
dren starving to death by thousands is 
to be seen only in China, which has 
not developed capitalism, and in Rus- 
sia, which has installed an improve- 
ment in capitalism. 


TIME ALONE CURES 


Just as they hesitate to assign a 
specific cause for depression, so do the 


economists refrain from proposing a 


patent cure. They know that the only 
cure is that one remedy for all human 
ills—time. Not so with statesmen. So 
far they have prescribed for us the fol- 


+ — 


out inflating it. 


lowing remedies: The NRA, the AAA, 
the CWA, the PWA, forced credit in- 
flation, devaluation of the dollar and 
Government loans to pratcically every- 
body who cannot get a loan from a 
bank. We narrowly missed taking the 
30-hour week. We are scheduled to 
take a housing program and tariff ma- 
nipulation. 


Economists have no faith in such 
cures. They believe that they know 
how recovery comes about and they 
are positive as to the best treatment 
available. Depression pares down the 
swollen valuations of the predepres- 
Sion period. It squeezes the water out 
of enterprise. Insolvencies, forced 
sales, reduced buying power and gen- 
eral deflation bring about a grievous 
fall of prices. When this cruel liqui- 
dation process is completed there is 
left a core of sound and essential en- 
terprise. The economic organism be- 
comes ill, but it mever dies. It is the 
nonessential and parasitic that dies. 
Depression trains the economic body 
down to fighting trim. 

The managers of industry, chastened 
in spirit and salary, are on the job. 
The workers are efficient survivors who 
have tightened their belts. 


REAL KEY TO RECOVERY 


The price level invariably falls to 
morbid depths, as far below a whole- 
some level as the predepression valua- 
tions were above it. This low price 
level, cruel as it is to debtors, is the 
key to recovery. Cotton at 5 cents and 
copper at 6 cents and money at 2 per 
cent do not cause depression. They 
cause recovery. Admittedly they in- 
flict tragic hurts. Producers and in- 
vesiers suffer greatly, but that is ex- 
actly what a depression means. Only 
in a make-believe world can a people 
expect to indulge in 10 years of pyra- 
mided overcapitalization and then go 
through the inevitable deflation with- 
out grievous hurt. 


The painful drop in prices enables 
industry to keep going. The sound core 
of industry still remaining is, despite 
the depressed markets, working under 
favorable conditions, with efficient 
management, superior labor and ex- 
tremely low costs of materials. It 
hangs on. After a while it begins to 
make a little profit. Investment funds 
slowly accumulate, and they are asking 
a very modest return. Safety first is 
their concern. Very gradually these 
funds go into industry. Confidence re- 
turns. Recovery has come. 


No substitute for this process has¢ 


been invented. Meddle with it and 
you may retard it. It is highly de- 
sirable to ease the severity of it wher- 
ever you can. Bury the dead with 
easier bankruptcy laws and give every 
help to the wounded with loans and 
charity and relaxation of foreclosure. 
Promote new adjustments of debtor 
obligations where it is equitable and 
just to do so. Encourage credit with- 
Lighten the burden 
of taxation if it is possible. Reduce 
Government expenditure. 


OLD ERRORS RETRIED 


Beyond these Government interfer- 
ence is futile and may be injurious. 
The Hoover administration tried to 
persuade industry to keep up the old 
wage levels, to maintain the old agri- 
cultural prices and to force credit ex- 
pansion. It failed in these attempts 
to stop the inevitable. The present 


December, 1929, saw the — 
formation of National Steel Corp- 


oration. Since then the world has seen four 
years of unprecedented business depression. 
Despite this, however, National Steel Corporation 
has steadily earned and paid a quarterly dividend 
to its stockholders . .. a record that stands alone in 
the steel industry ...A record made possible because 
the formation of National Steel Corporation brought under 
one corporate name several notably successful units in the 
steel industry. . . Weirton Steel Company, long a profitable 
producer of tin plate and other steel products... Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, with its new and modern mills rightin = 
the heart of the automobile district...The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation with blast furnaces in Buffalo and Detroit, fe. "S 
the vast ore properties of the Hanna Iron Ore Co, =f — 
and. the ore carriers of The Producers Steamship 
Company. These successful units form National Pt 
Steel Corporation. . .and are responsible 


for an achievement that has made 
history in the steel industry. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


Own: ng and Operating. WEIRTON STEFL COMPANY WEIRTON W V@ 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION DETROIT MICH 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


@ 


' slept through all the noise in perfect 


administration came into office because 
of this failure and promptly adopted 
every policy that had been a demon- 
Strated mistake before 1933, doubled 
and redoubled the earlier measures and 
added some spectacular novelties. 

We have been asked whether we are 
better off than we were a year and a 
half ago. The answer is an overwhelm- 
ing yes. We are better off for the sim- 
ple reason that we are a year and a 
half farther along the road to recovery, 
a year and a half farther away from 
1929. The same answer could be given 
if we had never had a new deal. The 
same answer can be given by a Cana- 
dian, a Jap, a Swede, an Italian or a 

’ Brazilian. 

The time required for the recovery 
process is an uncertain variable. It is 
not predictable. But in a general way 
the time required depends on the area 
and the degree of the abnormal con- 
ditions in the predepression period. 
World War and world-wide demorali- 
zation of currency and trade had been 
poisoning the whole economic system 
for a long time before 1929. 


DURATION OF DEPRESSION 


A long depression was _ inevitable, 
just as in 1873. It is usually possible 
to tell when the bottom pit of misery 
is reached. One of the indicators is 
an interest rate approaching zero with 
idle capital accumulations in the banks. 
Our zero point was probably reached 
in the early months of 1933. 

A modern Rip Van Winkle could have 
gone to sleep in January, 1933, and 


confidence that he would awaken in 
July, 1934, in a more prosperous coun- 
try. He could go to sleep now and 
set his alarm for July, 1935, with the 
same assurance. 

If we had been asked whether we 
are better off than we would be if there 
had never been a recovery program, 
that would be quite a different ques- 


tion. We should probably say, “ask 
m@ another.” There is no certain an- 
swer. The alleviating and psychologi-- 


cal elements in the program have been 
so useful and the specific recovery ef- 
forts so harmful that a balance is dif- 
ficult to strike. 

Looking at the matter in the cold 
light of reason, we should be compelled 
to say that we would be vastly better 
off if the Government had not done 
about half the things it has done. If 
the last Hoover Congress had provided, 
in 1932, for a continuance of the op- 
erations of the RFC, for loans to mort- 
gaged farmers and home owners, for 
Federal aid to local charities when they 
were completely exhausted and for the 
sale of bonds when Federal revenues 
from existing taxes proved inadequate, 
and had then passed a law shutting 
down the Government for two years 
from Jan. 1, 1933, the country would 
probably be farther along than it is 


now. 
LESS TINKERING NEEDED 


In other words, if Washington had 
been sealed up, so to speak, like a con- - 
demned building, with the country 
quarantined against the AAA, the NRA, 
the PWA, the CWA, the Bankhead Act, 
the Frazier-Lemke, Act, the Banking 
Act, the whole monetary program and 
all the rest, the country. would be in 
somewhat better economic state, with. 
real wages a little higher, production 
a little greater, investment a little more 
active. 

This is not a reckless statement. It 
is made with full recognition of the 
emergency problems of 1933, the bank 
suspension, the flight of gold and the 
threat of social revolt. These could 
have been met by existing law and es- 
tablished agencies. There is some rea- 
son to suspect that if the country had 
been quarantined against prospective 
new legislation these emergencies 
would never have arisen. Admittedly _ 


the country would have missed a salu- 
tary lesson in economics and much en- 
tertainment, but we are here discussing 
recovery, not tinkling cymbals and 
sounding brass. 


‘STATISTICS NEVER LIE’ 


The statistical indices point to re- 
covery all over the world, faster in some 


countries, slower in others, with here 


and there a temporary reversal of the 
trend, as in Germany. The popular 
notion that there are three kinds of 
lies—ordinary lies, damned lies and 
Statistics—is not quite correct. Statis- 
tics never lie. But they can be mis- 
understood, distorted or deliberately 
misused. 

Consider unemployment, for example. 
The figures for unemployment, for cer- 
tain technical reasons, are never satis- 
factory. Let us estimate that in the 
last year and a half the unemployed 
have dropped from about 13,000,000 to 
about 9,000,000. It happened that dur- 
ing this reduction of distress the NRA 
was installed. It also happens that 
over the same period the figures show 
an increase in Japanese beetles, nudist 
colonies, the birth rate among fam- 
ilies on the Government charity rolls 
and sales of tennis racquets. 

To ascribe the increase in employ- 
ment to the NRA without further proof 
is aS unsound as to ascribe it to the 
increase in the beetles. Unemployment 
has also declined rapidly in England, 
but it would not be fair to say that 
the reduction of unemployment in that 
country is entirely due to the fact that 
England has no NRA. 

Probably NRA has had little effect 
on employment, the increase due to 
shortening hours being about offset 


- by reduced businesses due to increased 


costs. The point is that neither this 
writer nor any Official in Washington 
has any justification for dogmatic as- 
sertions about the results of the NRA. 


WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE 


The figures indicate that since 
March, 1933, England's rate of prog- 
ress toward recovery has been much 
greater than ours. England's policy 
has been te hold wages down, reduce 
Government expénditures and balance 
the budget. She has no AAA, no NRA, 
and no PWA. Italy has likewise made 
progress. Her policy has been to re- 


duce relative wages, restrict profits, in- 
crease agricultural ' production and 
maintain the gold standard. Our policy 
has been to reduce production, force 
wage increases, force a price rise, de- 
Stroy monetary stability, squander rev- 
enue ani unbalance the budget. 


All three of these countries are 
emerging from depression. To assert 
that our recovery is due to a barrage 
of try-anything-once experiments is 
intellectually unjustified. The only 
safe conclusion from the evidence is 
that when recovery once starts noth- 
ing can stop it. Here, as everywhere 
else, recovery is on the way, not be- 
cause of the New Deal, but because 
of the Old Economics. 


It is not necessary to quote the dull 
and dry statistics of bank deposits, car 
loadings, electric power produced, wage 
payments, price levels and the other 
indices of business activity. They all 
are generally favorable, although at 
the moment our production index is 
receding slightly. Even the capital 
goods industries, held back by invest- 
ment timidity and NRA costs, are 
showing signs of revival. 


BLOWING ON THE SAILS 


You can see the returning prosperity, 
without bothering with curves and 
graphs, in the increased attendance at 
ball games, the larger crowds in the 
railway stations, the revival of the 
beauty shops, the springing up of new 
gas stations, the greater crowds at the 
bathing beaches, the resuscitation of 
country clubs, the increase in adver- 
tising in the periodicals—and the grow- 
ing impatience of the country with the 
policy of experimentation. 


Trying to force recovery by statute 
is like standing up in a sailboat and 
blowing on the sails. The speed of the 
boat is determined by forces outside it. 
If the winds happen to be blowing to- 
ward the shore blowing on the sail 
may give the passengers the impression 
that the personal blowing is moving 
the boat. A few passengers may ob- 
serve that other boats are making bet- 
ter time. A few passengers may have 
the courage to warn the captain that 
he is blowing so hard he is rocking 
the boat and can no longer see where 
the vessel is headed. A boat so navi- 
gated in the end may be the last one 


Forces for Recovery 


Are Described as 
Irresistible 


to reach the harbor, and it may be 
pretty badly bashed against the rocks 
when it does land. 


Fortunately, the recovery process is 
resistless, like the tides, and the arbi- 
trary interference of auto-intoxicated 
legislators cannot stop it. The pro- 
found fears of thoughtful men as to 
the future of the Nation are hardly 
justified. They are making the same 
error the Government has been mak- 
ing, the one thinking that by a weird 
lot of manipulations it can force re- 
covery, the other thinking that a series 
of legislative gaucheries can stop re- 
covery. 


There is widespread fear that the 
failure of artificial recovery making 
will lead, in the rather hard Winter 
ahead, to further outpouring of money, 
followed by violent inflation and finan- 
cial chaos. This is most unlikely. In 
the race between recovery and further 
experiments, this writer puts his bet 
on recovery. His entry is guided by all 
history and all the known facts of eco- 
nomics. The other entry has only un- 
supported experiment to pilot it. Re- 
covery will be under the wire before 
experimentation can untangle its legs 
from the harness. 
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GOVERNMENT 


A STUDY of the NRA 
An important new book for 
the general reader—giving a 
full survey of the NRA and 
its relation to our Constitu- 
tion. $2.00 at Booksellers. 


By Michael F. Gallagher 


RULES 
INDUSTRY 


OXFORD UNIV. PRESS, N. Y. 


Bargaining: 
Procedure Faults | 


Indifference to Business Inter- 


ests, Charges—Denials 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


and why, reporting such matter to the 
President. It is the immediate advisory 


| board to the President. 
| 


The second committee was named to 


/have direct charge of the negotiations. It 


is the Interdepartmental Committeee on 


|/Trade Agreements, and is headed by 


Henry F. Grady, Special Adviser to the 
‘Secretary of State. This group formulates 
_the procedure to be followed. 

There are country committees working 
in connection with this Committee on 


Trade Agreements. The country commit- 


tee directly concerned with the negotia- 
tions of the agreement with Cuba is head- 


by Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 


of State. 


Finally, there is the Interdepartmental 


'Committee on Reciprocity Information. 


| 


This group is headed by Thomas Walker 
Page, Vice-Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission. It is this committee which con- 
ducts the hearings on the trade agree- 
ments, and digests and analyzes the ma- 


terial for the use of the country com- 
mittees. 


‘New Indian Law in Effect; 


Merits of Policy Disputed 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
_ formed by those tribes who vote for such 
| organization may be dissolved only by 
action of Congress. 

The bill on which the Indians did give 
an expression of opinion contained, in an 
even more drastic form, the feature of 
the final bill which reversed the land 
policy of the Bureau as explained above. 

Tribal gatherings were held represent- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the Indian popu- 
lation and the bill was explained to them. 
Their official representatives then voted 
for or against the bill. The results 
showed 78 out of 97 tribes favorable, rep- 
resenting 162,196 Indians, and 19 tribes 
unfavorable, representing 21,974 individ- 
uals. Even among the Indians of Okla- 
homa, 8 tribes out of 14 favored the bill, 
the 14 tribes comprising about one-third 
of the Indian population of the State. 

The Bureau recognizes the divided state 
of Indian epinion, which corresponds to 
the varied conditions prevailing among 
the Indian population. For this reason, 
tribes are given an option of coming un- 
der the terms of the act or staying out. 
Those who agree to its terms may, if they 


_wish, organize as tribes with constitutions 


- 


, and by-laws and elect representatives for 


various purposes. including negotiations 
with the Federal Government. Finally. 
any tribe so organized may at its option 


‘incorporate for business purposes as al- 


, ready explained. 


TRAVEL 


IN COOL, 


CLEAN COMFORT 


for 


business 


For reservations, informa- 
tion, ete.— consult any 
passenger agent or ticket 
office of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad. 


ALAN 8B. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 


613 14th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You might be the keenest executive or salesman 
in the world, but you can’t be in good form in a 
conference if you're worn out from a long, hot, 


dusty drive or ride. 


Daily a great fleet of air-conditioned Pennsylvania 
Railroad flyers gives the business man a brand new 
deal. Whether you're headed for an N. R. A. meet- 
ing in Washington ...a conference in New York 
or Chicago... a district “pep” meeting in St. Louis 
- ++ OF a convention in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland or Detroit ... travel on the 
Pennsylvania and you'll Arrive in Condition. No 
dirt, no dust, no noise. Crisp, cool, invigorating 
air stages this new comfort at no extra cost. 


Only the Pennsylvania gives you such a range of 
Air-Cooled Mileage . . . the largest fleet of air-con- 
ditioned trains in the world! All principal Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad trains between the East and West, 
between New York and Washington, New York and 
Philadelphia, Washington and Boston,and many trains 
between numerous other points are air-conditioned. 
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Trade Haidicaps; 
Plea for Fewer THE NI 


Federal Curbs 


Well-meaning Congress Of- 
ten Mislead by Dreamers 


RA WEEK 


AND 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A. F. OF L. SEES BUSINESS CRISIS UNSOLVED—NRA POLICY SAID 
TO COMPEL CROP CURTAILMENT—CODE ENFORCEMENT 
DEBATED AS VIOLATOR IS JAILED 


For Lumber Trade 


Protection for Consumer Under 
Code Amendment 


Some lumber dealers have products in 
stock which are marked so that the con- 
sumer can tell exactly’ what quality ma- 
terial he is buying. Others carry un- 
branded lumber of varying standards. 

_ To correct this condition and enforc* 
uniform standards, an ha* 
been proposed to the code for the lumbe- 


And Experimenters. Says 
General Foods Head | IKE Julius Ceasar addressing Brutus, 
4 General Johnson, speaking of William 


Green, might have been heard this past 
weck to mutter; “Et tu Brute?” 

For the American Federation of Labor. 
an early and a close friend of NRA. now 
‘has joined those who would gently knife 


By E. F. HUTTON 
Chairman, General Foods Corporation 


The business men of this country are 
Willing to support and endorse at any 
time the activities of a President, whether ; 
he be Democratic or Republican, if, under | 
his administration, irrespective of politics. 
labor has a job and business an oppor- 
tunity to go ahead. I, perhaps, have been | ; 
known as a Republican. I am just aS NRA. Then came parts of business. Now 
good a Democrat as I am a Republican. jt develops that labor is questioning 

To say that business today is discour- whether General Johnson has found the 
aged is but to express it mildly. There} way out. 
are very few business men of my ac-; In its July-August monthly survey of 
quaintance today who would not whole-| business, the American Federation of La- 
heartedly back up the present adminis-|por for the first time is expressing doubt 
tration if it would give some thought to about the prospect of regaining prosperity 
the return of our industrial activity, and and eropening jobs by raising prices and 
take the impractical features out of a restricting production. Said this survey: 
great many of the measures which “At present we are living through the 
frighten industry, banking. &c. results of a long period when balance was 

The Soaitag Tax 

Every man in this country is a partner 
of Uncle Sam. The partnership, in the 
higher brackets, requires a man to give 
to his Government 59'2 per cent of what. 
he makes. The lower brackets are com- 
parable in every respect, because taxés are 
imbedded in the cost of all articles the 
average man buys. 


different to fill the place that the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration had been 
‘counted on to fill as an aid to recovery. 

The farmers were the first to turn on 


ing power. For years before the depres- 
sion, workers’ buying power fell far be- 
hind their power to produce. 

“We see the consequences on every side: 
farmers plowing cotton under and reduc- 
ing crops because industrial wages fell 
so low that farm prices could not be kept 
‘up: industry running at half capacits or 

Uncle Sam has said, “I am only in- less because people cannot buy enough to 
terested in the profits of your business keep mines. mills and railroads busy. 
and your income. I naturally want you! Meanwhile; men out of work walk the 
to make investments creating new em- streets when they should be creating 
ployment for labor. In doing so, 1 want wealth and buying goods. 

59’ per cent of your profits and I expect’ “We have attempted to restore the bal- 
you to take all the losses.” ance by stopping production and reducing 
I am wondering whether or not the the living standards of all.” 
rank. and file of the men and women. After that outline of the i 
in this country understand this picture cause as seen by organized labor, there is 

and whether or not they would be in-|this statement: _ 
terested in any venture. no matter how; “The gains in buying power thus far 


covery administration. 


the Blue Eagle and look for something | 


per their activities. 
ment has occurred the first wholesale fir- | 


not kept between producing and consum- 


/and timber products industry, The amend- 
major problems now confronting the re- | ment would make it compulsory for every 
‘producer to mark his products according 

Is the Federal Government now to seek to regulations laid down by the industry 
to throw into jail all business men who at an NRA hearing held July 31 on 
undercut competitors in those industries | this amendment and two others, intended 
Where price controls are maintained to clarify sections of various code provi- 
through NRA? If so, what is likely to be sions, it was brought out that the pro- 
the attitude of a bargain-conscious public? | posed ruling would check unethical trade 
Will enforcing NRA prove more practical 


Uniform Standards AAA on the Defensive as Drought 


Upsets Its Plans and Foes Attack 


The Campaign by Officials to Offset Adverse 


Factors: Developm 


ent of New Policy 


For Next Year 


High officials of the AAA and of the’ 
Department of Agriculture took grimly to 
the defensive during this past week. They 
went out to the country to explain why 
they had sought to reduce crops. At the 
same time they opened an attack on those 
who have been calling attention to the 
fact that nature did in one season what 
the Government had planned to do in 
several. 


acreage during 1935, unless an interna- 
tional agreement calls for one. 
will continue to be a 30 cents a bushel 
processing tax on wheat, with farmers 
receiving benefit payments in return for 
their promise to cooperate with AAA 
plans. 

2. There will be no restriction on hog 
and corn production during 1935, unless 
the drought should break suddenly. The 


But there 


than enforcement of prohibition? 

The answer to these questions has not 
been advanced as yet by General Johnson. 
It is notable, however, that he has sug- 


gested that some over-zealous workers in) 


the compliance division of the NRA tem- 
Also in that depart- 


ing of workers, with 90 Jet out recently at 
one swoop. 

Obtaining code enforcement is one of 
the immediate NRA problems, but one 
that. judged by all evidence, is not facing 
early solution. 

Not alone in the retail automobile busi- 
ness, but in a number of other lines of 


activity, price problems are arising. Re-. 


tail coal dealers in a number of cities 
have faced prosecution for cutting prices 


depression . 


below the level set by.code authorities. 
Five coal companies in Cleveland an- 


nounced that they would close up if forced | 
by the courts to sell at a price higher | 


than they wanted to sell. 
* 


Witt ORGANIZED LABOR apparenily | 


walking out on General Johnson, he 
received a thrust from another direction. 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture, in defending the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment program, took a 
backhanded jab at the NRA and its pol- 
icies. He said: 
“I know that I am speaking for the 
Department of Agriculture when I say 
that it was only with the greatest reluc- 


| practices and protect the consumer. 
; The amendment provides that products 
marked with the following items: 
Authorized and published grading rules 
under which they are manufactured: the 
manufacturer’s name or trade mark; the 
species of wood used; the standrad grade: 
the standard dimensions; and whether the 
lumber is seasoned or unseasoned. 


Self-regulation Plan 
For Building Trade 


NRA Approval of Contractors’ 
Compliance Scheme 


‘plan submitted. by the Divisional Code 
Authority for General Contractors. Inc., 
whereby a committee from that branci 
of the construction industry will handle 
trade practice complaints arising under 
the approved basic code. 


‘practice complaint committees will be 
| Organized for each State and for the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia. Complaints must 


‘ing jurisdiction. 
committees may be appealed to the Na- 
}tional Trade Practice Complaint Com- 
j mittee. 


Right of final appeal to NRA is granted 


,any member of the industry in respect | 


to any decision of the national committee. 


Under the plan of organization, trade. 


be | 
filed first with the State committee hav- , 
Decisions by the Sate . 


small, if they had to give 59% per cent! have been due to two things: ‘1) The 


of the profits to Uncle Sam and take all 
the losses, if that venture were not strictly 
in the line of their daily occupation. But 
that’s what Uncle Sam has asked many } 
people who have saved their money to do. | 


Check on Enterprise | 
And that is exactly what is stopping | 
the development of new enterprises. Capi- , 
tal is not interested. It can't be. This is’ 
highly unfair and unreasonable. If the! 
laws were changed so as to give some. 
enthusiasm for business to proceed, you, 
would very quickly see a decrease in the, 
ranks of the unemployed. | 
- It might be argued that men in the’! 
industrial world have not made them-. 
selves sufficiently vocal in advising about 
the kind of legislation that would lead: 
to reemployment. I therefore would make 
this suggestion to encourage the flow of 
honest dollars to honest fields: 
Business Consultants 
There should be a consulting board in 
Washington. It should be composed of. 
' say, 35 or 40 men who would be repre-. 
sentative of the outstanding cross-sections | 


of industry. These men would be dollar-' cerned a New York automobile dealer who is regarded as a crisis. It is only when 
a-year men, no cost to the Government, | sold a car for $50 under the list price and the farmers do it that it suddenly be- 


no cost to the taxpayers. These men are 
to be at the call of the President as an | 
advisory board to consult with him in. 
respect to any laws which have to do 
with business and are to give their honest | 
opinion in respect to legislation which 
might have to do with the sound prin- 
ciples of Government, or legislation 
which might obstruct the employment of 
labor or the activities of industry. 
Let Congress Know 


By this contact industry would have | 


the Opportunity of knowing the men in 


our Congress and Senate who frame and 
By this same contact | 
the Senate and Concress should welcome | 
the opportunity to be able to consult with | 


enforce our laws. 


these men of industry in connection with 
past and anticipated legislation which 
' should be constructive for industrial ac- 
tivities. 
Duty of Management 
When we think in terms of the respon- 


sibility of management it has always been | 
my opinion that it does not stop merely | 


with the pro forma gesture of an ac- 
counting of management stewardship, but 
should go a step further and assume its 
government obligation. In other words, 
it should have something to say in con- 
nection with legislation which affects the 
future of not only business and labor but 
corporations and the security values of 
the stockholders of our. country. 

I am not saying that such a consulting 
board should have authority to adminis- 
ter any acts of government. I merely 


Suggest that it should be a clearing house | 
for all business legislation. The President | 


might informally agree that he would at 
least suspend judgment with respect to 
the approval of measures affecting busi- 
ness until he had given a hearing to such 
a consulting board or had received a re- 
port or analysis of pending legislation 
from such a board. 

Most of the laws and regulations we 
have today are aimed at 10 per cent of 
the people who hinder the activity of the 
other 90 per cent of our people. In other 
words, we always have some lawyers in 
this country who are not ethica] in their 
practice. It is a small percentage, but 


there is no reason to tear down the bar. 


nein because of the action of these 
ew. 

Why continue to try to discredit so- 
called big business because of the acts 
of a few men and thereby have such reg- | 
ulations which absolutely prohibit any | 
further activity of the honorable man in | 


NRA program to reduce hours and raise 
wages; (2) enormous expenditures of the 
Government for emergency needs. There 
has as yet been no corresponding increase 
in creation of wealth sufficient to pay all 
the costs of these gains. 

“We cannot go on increasing buying 
power in this way, without a general ex- 
pansion of production and consumption. | 
Industry cannot pull itself up by its own 
bootstraps.” 

Then the survey turns on NRA as a 
depression reliever and says: 

“The present situation is a challenge 
to the administration to give us a plan 
by which industry, labor and the Govern- , 
ment may cooperate to restore business. 
When private business is not able to re- 
sume its functions, then society is forced 
to take over the means of production.” 

But. when society takes over the means 
of production. that is socialism, The A. 
F. of L. has opposed socialism. 

; x * 
¢e AUTO DEALER Jailed for Cutting. 
LX prices,” read the headline. It con- | 


thereby drew a three months jail sen- | 


tence. 
And in those few words lay one of the 


’ 
‘ 


cally so that some politicians can reach | 
a higher rung on the political ladder. 
'Men who can destroy and discredit often 
‘seek a place in Washington. These things 
‘are wrong. 
| Give Labor a Place 

I would not by any means limit such a 
consulting board to _ industrialists. 
would put on it representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor. I do not 
thigk this board should rule upon labor 
disputes. because that is a special field of 
' study, but I do think that the very ex- 
‘istence of a board of advisers, containing 
‘representatives of labor and industry, 
/would do much toward creating an at- 


_mosphere for the favorable settlement of | 


labor controvers'’s. 
Labor and Anti-trust Laws 

It may not be gene.usy .... sat the 
American Federation of Labor has for 
‘years in its annual conventions adopted 
'resolutions condemning the anti-trust 
|laws. Labor has frequently expressed it- 
self on legislation that retards economic 
| progress. 
! Let the consulting board help the ad- 
ministration solve many problems. Such 
a board probably would be permitted to 


have definite contact with legislative com-. 


-mittees, and, because the board would 
consist of outstanding men, it would be 
‘free from any possible criticism. 

For after all the consulting board would 
' express, on behalf of industry and busi- 
/ness, sound economic plans which would 
be. of course, in no sense political. 

Most of us in business are impressed 
with the utter unfamiliarity of most leg- 
'islators with business. Congress has the 
_ best intentions in the world to bring us 
back recovery, but it has ofien been mis- 
led by dreamers and experimenters who 
have no knowledge of what are the every- 
‘day operations of business. It ds high 
time that we divested ourselves of the 
idea that the whole purpose of govern- 
ment is negative. It must be affirmative; 
it must be helpful. _ 

We have plenty of laws which tell us 
what not to do. We must now find ways 


and means of encouraging the investment . 


with absolute indifference to the face of, 
the millions who depend on industry for, up. Secretary Morgenthau pointed out 


!that the Recovery Act in several of its 


tance that we temporarily called a halt; 
to that unchecked, gigantic and uneco-— 
nomic abundance which is the late prod-' No 
uct of science; but we felt that with in-: 
dustrial America controlling its produc- . 
tion in order to maintain profitable prices 


‘Gingerbread? 
On Federal Buildings 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


& livelihood, agricultural America could;that much money was spent facing the 
not survive without corresponding meas-/| Pittsburgh post office with white stone. 
ures Of readjustment and self-control. The building is next to the railroad tracks 
“Either industry must prefer abundance; and was mudged before it was com- 
to scarcity or it would compel agriculture pleted. ‘ 
to prefer scarcity to abundance.” | Also on the Pittsburgh post offices are 
Again Mr. Tugwell said: ‘bronze window 
“It is not so long ago that the cotton 'Iron grilles. which would have been just 
textile industry in this country ordered a,as serviceable, would have cost only $5.- 
one-fourth reduction in output — with a' 000, Secretary Morgenthau said. 
corresponding. reduction in employment) In the Minneapolis post office, the post- 
and consumption of cotton—simply be-| master is to have a huge private office, 
cause they were unable to sell their man-'a larger private reception room, a still 
ufactures at the prices they had agreed larger public reception room and a secre- 
to charge the consumers. tary’s Office. Altogether one man is al- 
“They * * * did not say that it was all | loted 100 feet of office space. This plan 
wrong for the Government, through the! cannot be revised because the building is 
NRA, to make it possible for an entire | already under way. 
industry to cooperate in the face of what| By holding up the New York post office 
plans, Secretary Morgenthau has already 


comes wrong.” building. 


grilles costing $45.000.. 


cut $500,000 off the cost of a $6.200.000 | 
| ' 1, There will be no restriction on wheat ' destroyed. But let their own security and average of above 1,000.000,000 bushels 


Executives hurried out into the firing 
line after Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Un- 


dersecretary of Agriculture, returned from | 


a tour of the West. He came back con- 
vinced that opponents of the AAA pro- 
gram were inaking inroads and that 
farmers are reacting to the idea that na- 
; ture might be providing drought as retri- 


bution for the killing of little pigs and 


the plowing up of cotton. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace 
moved out to make speeches. Chester 


Davis, Administrator of the AAA, took up’ 


talking. Dr. Tugwell went on the air. 
Victor Christgau, George Farrell, and D. 
P. Trent, other AAA officials, scurried into 
defensive action. 


Farm Troubles 


The striking fact is that farmers are 
not feeling good. When not feeling good, 
from whatever cause, they are reported to 
have a habit of taking out their trou- 
bles on officials in office. This time, with 
drought the principal cause of dissatis- 
faction and elections in the offing, there 
apparently is no exception to the rule. 

But other reasons for trouble exist. In 
the Corn Belt, benefit payment checks, due 
last January, are barely trickling into the 
country six months late. This is irritat- 
ing. Then debts are pressing. 
Credit Administration is cutting interest 
rates by about 20 per cent, but the debts 
still are burdensome with drought cut- 
ting down crops. 

On top of that, stories are going around 
that FCA is discoufaging the early appli- 
cation of the new Frazier-Lemke law, 


which eases the way to farm bankruptcy. 


; Many farmers had understood that this 
law cut the interest rate on their debts 
to 1 per cent. Grumbling has followed 


appreciation of the facts, which are that. 


‘the law merely offers bankruptcy with a 
farm. 

Government purchases of drought- 
stricken cattle are extensive. but again 
creditors are getting most of that money. 


Plans Drawn 


While unrest spreads through the farm 
‘country, conferences are under way here 
looking to a new and improved agricul- 
tural policy for the next year. 

Simplicity is the objective. Attention 
is concentrated on drafting a single blan- 
ket contract that farmers will sign, en- 


titling them to benefits of the law, and) 


binding them to regulate their output. 


Instead of a series of unrelated crop-. 


_control programs, there then would be one. 
‘Red tape could be cut and the machinery 
|made to operate more smoothly. 

Then decision is about reached that: 


The Farm | 


chance to buy back or rent back the Mr. Farrell: 


‘drought to punish farmers for reducing 


tax on hogs is supposed to continue until 
November, 1935, to pay the first year's 
program. 


3. There will probably be another cot-. 


ton-control program. The processing tax 


of 4.2 cents a pound on cotton is to con- 
tinue. 


Also the Bankhead law limiting 
the 1934 crop to 10,000,000 bales will re- 
main in force to act as crop insurance for 
those burned out. 

4. There will be an effort to stimulate 
planting of pastures and the increase of 
forage crops. 

5. More attention will be given to help- 
ing farm families to move from dry areas 


and establish themselves in districts 
where drought is not the rule. 
Arguments 


To defend what has been done in agri- 
culture and to argue for future plans, of- 
ficials had much to say to farmers. 

Mr. Wallace: “The old dealers are 
trying this Fall to elect a Congress of men 
who are unfriendly to the AAA and un- 


‘friendly to the farmers, for abandoning 


the entire agricultural adjustment pro- 
gram. They say that the drought has 
disposed -of the surpluses and that agri- 
cultural adjustment efforts should, there- 
fore, be abandoned.” 

Mr. Davis: “The fact is that the sur- 
pluses were built up by known causes, 
none of which had anything to do with 
drought.. These causes were transi- 


tion of America from a debtor to a. 


creditor nation, erection of tariff barriers, 
cutting exports. the motorization which 
took away the use of 35.000,000 acres for- 
merly needed to feed horses and mules. 
A year or two of normal crops, without 
production control could build up sur- 
pluses and put farmers right back where 
they were again, with prices at the bot- 
tom and ruin staring them in the face.” 
“If the Lord caused the 


production, why did He not stop at the 
Canadian line? ‘That country has a 
drought, too. And why is He punishing 
German and Russian farmers who are 
striving with might and main to increase 
production ?” 

Dr. Tugwell: “There is something both 
infantile and wicked in the eagerness with 
which reactionary obscurantists have 
seized on the great natural calamity of a 
drought in the entire Northern Hemi- 
sphere as a means of destroying or dis- 
crediting the will of the American people, 


as expressed in Congress, for the better- | 


ment of agriculture * * * Under their 
‘rule, they would let the farmer starve, 
| they would let the drought ravage the 
prairies, and they would tell the farmer 
that it was just too bad that he was being 


— 


An NRA Limitation . 


On Dress Designs 


Proposal to Specify Location 
For Attaching Labels 


Variety in dress designs may be an ob- 
jective of dress manufacturers but a pro- 
posed amendment to their NRA code 
would make their products confrom in at 
‘least one respect. The amendment out- 
lines a uniform method of attaching 
labels. 


It provides that all labels issued by the 
code authority shall be securely stitched 
_to the garment at one end only, under 
the serial number, on the inside of the 
placket opening at the waist or at the 
_ back of the neck, the loose end extending 
inside the garment. 

In cases where it is not desired to stitch 
the label in the neck on garments having 
no placket opening, the amendment savs 
‘labels should be stitched on the left side 
at the waist. 

Another amendment proposed to NRA 
by the code authority for the industry 
| would make bribery or attempted bribery 
of any employe of the code authority a 
Violation of the code. 


— 


profits be menaced and see how swiftly 
they come hurrying to the Government 
for special assistance." 


Cash 


Even with crops burned out, the flow 
of checks is not to stop in the Middle 
West. Stressed by Secretary Wallace is 
the fact that under the program he is 
operating, farmers have assurance of some 
‘cash from the Government. produced 
‘through processing taxes, and available 
as benefit payments for those who co- 
operated in crop control. 


' Thus during this year $420,000.000 is 


going out to farmers in these payments. 
In nine States, especially affected by 
drought, the funds flowing to farmers 
from processing taxes will total $249,373,- 


000. Iowa gets $75,440,000; Minnesota, 
—$17,020.000: North Dakota, $18,100,000; 
South Dakota. $19,100,000; Wisconsin, 
$9,240,000; Nebraska, $35,900,000; Kansas, 


, $40,600,000; Montana, $6,900,000; Missouri, 
$27,073,000. 

One estimate is that the drought :s 
, Causing crop destruction to the tune of 
about $1,500,000.000. 
_ the Government is pouring $%500.000,000 in 
‘drought relief and $250,000.000 of bencfit 
‘ payments. 


‘CROP ESTIMATES 


How devastating has been the drought 
| Was suggested by the reports, Aug. 2. of 
‘private estimators of grain crops. 

The average of five private agencies for 
the country’s total grain crop this year 
was 2,800,000,000 bushels, which is the 
smallest since 1894 when it amounted. to 
2,422,000,000 bushels. Last year the toial 
was 3,810.000.000 and in 1932 it was 5.- 
236,000,000. 

So tremendous is the cut in prospective 
production that it promises to wipe out 
the accumulated surplus of years. In fact 
the United States will not raise enough 
irve for its needs, with a crop estimate of 
' 17,000,000 bushels compared with an av- 
erage of 41,000,000 bushels. 

.A prospective corn crop of barley 1.658.- 
| 000,000 bushels was forecast by the private 
‘agencies, with a Winter wheat crop of 
, 404,000,000 bushels and a Spring wheat 

crop of 78.000,000. Oats production was 
estimated at 525,000,000 compared with an 


Into the dry area 


x 
appeared on another front 
during the past week when Judge’ 
Barnes, of the United States District. 
Court in Chicago, expressed the opinion ' 


| phases was out of tune with the Consti- | 


tution. 
The NRA litigation division revealed.|— 

after the decision of Judge Barnes, that: 

out of 300 cases attacking NRA only three 
had resulted in adverse decisions. 
_ The immediate case, In which a tem-. | 
porary injunction was granted restrain- 

_ing the Chicago Retail Code Authority 
‘from enforcing code provisions against a 
‘hat company, the judge held that the: | 
‘chief purpose of the Millinery Code “is to 

| Tegulate the manufacture of millinery, 

which is not commerce of any kind. | 
“If all the provisions of these two codes 

are held constitutional and valid, and if. 
' they are held to apply to all activities of 
| the plaintiff and to all the manufacturers | 
of millinery from whom the plaintiff buys | 
its hats, the result will be that the Fed-. 
eral Government will be regulating retail . 
activities of the plaintiff and wholesale’ | 
activities of the plaintiff, which are wholly | | 

intrastate commerce—if they are com-. ill 
merce at all—and, furthermore, will be 
regulating manufacture, which has never. 
_been held to be commerce of any kind.” 


_ The Growing Circulation of The United States News. 


_ The Supreme Court in its October term 
is to receive its first case involving valid- 
| ity of the Recovery Act. On its decision 
in this and the cases that will follow may 
depend the fate of the Blue Eagle. 


x * 

EN. JOHNSON, who has been out of 
| Washington for the past few weeks. 
now is coming back to meet those who 
‘have been attacking the NRA and to join 
|in planning for its future. 
| In an address at Chicago, August 2, the 
‘General answered charges that the Re- 
covery Administration had proved a hand-— 
icap to the small business man—one of 
the most frequently repeated charges. 
Said he: 

“Some earnest and sincere critics, such 
aS Senator Borah, say we could do al! 
‘the NRA has done and still have anti- 
trust acts. The great Idaho Senator 
has observed our work at too great a dis- 


of capital so that business and industry | 
will really be encouraged to go ahead. | 
That's the greatest need of the moment! 
and government must take the lead in) 


encouraging business and industry, upon | 


tance. 

“It was under the anti-trust acts that, 
during the depression, there occurred the 
greatest mortality among the little fellows | 
in this or any country; and it was because | 


business? | | which rests the major burden of 
Business has been condemned politi- | our economic system effective. 


A BAN ON MISLEADING ‘ADS’ 


IN PROPOSED NRA CODE Johnson said: 


Regulations designed to prevent the ing Agencies, which claims to represent 54 Will never permit them when their only 


publication of misleading or untruthful! per cent of the volume of the business. 
advertising, for “the protection of the 


advertising agencies. 


agency trade, provision is made for a_ dividuals as the NRA Administrator may 


code authority which will have power to 
establish such rules of trade practice. 


appoint. 
Among practices which it is sought to, 


making | 


created by cut-throat price cutting and | 


It is proposed that the voting power Dever deny them where they are necessary 
public and of its confidence in adver-! of trade members shall be based on their tO Save an industry or to maintain decent 
tising,” may soon be put into effect by gross income for the preceding year. The !@bor standards therein.” 

In a code of fair! administrative body would be made up of | 
competition proposed for the advertising | 13 members of the trade and such in- | 


of these acts. | 


| | | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | | | (Estimated ) 
| | 50 OO 
| | | | | 
| 
| : | 
| at 
| | | 


40,289. 


July 31, 1934 


| 
| 


(Net Paid) 


“The slaughter stopped under NRA and | 
it stopped because of NRA. Monopoly is. 


harsh trade practices. The anti-trust acts 
permitted both. The NRA forbids both.” 
In an earlier address that day, General 


“The price policy of NRA is very simple. 
NRA does not favor price provisions. It 


|purpose is to exploit the public. It will 


New Deputy Administrator 
For Paper Industry Codes 


The proposed code, for which a hearing 
is scheduled Aug. 7, would establish a 
36-hour week, averaged over a consecutive 
four-week period, and fix a minimum wage 


have prohibited by the code are the split- 


by the American Association of Advertis- ,and his customer. 
{ 


> 


ting of commissions; the giving away of|U. S. A., 
collateral advertising; the allowing of! charge of codes in the paper and pulp 
cash discounts not earned by prompt pay- section of NRA, has been announced by 
of $15 a week. Employes engaged in a | ment on cash discount dates; the offering NRA. Lieutenant Tulley succeeds W. W. 
managerial capacity or aS outside sales- | of employment to a full-time employe of | Pickard, under whom he served as an 
men, copy writers, and artists paid a’ another member of the trade without first! assistant deputy administrator until the 
the rate of not less than $35 a week would . notifying that member; and the inducing | latter's departure from 
be excepted from the limitations on hours. | “or attempt to induce” the breach of an/} Tulley has been detailed to the NRA by. 
The proposed code has been submitted existing contract between a competitor! the War Department. 
.of the Corps of Engineers. 


Appointment of Lieut. David H. Tulley, 
as Deputy Administrator in 


NRA. Lieut. 
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‘Money Velocity’ 


As Barometer of 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


plugged away at routine. 


National Labor 
Relations Board 


| 
WHAT THE NEW FEDERAL COMMISSIONS ARE 


Federal Communications 
Commission 


DOING 


Federal Aviation 
Commission 


Liquor Problems: 
The New Drive to 


Business Pulse sponte the Federal Housing Admin- AST week was the second consecu- BROAD reorganization of. the A DRAGNET inquiry into traffic prac- HILE reports of Governmental Halt Bootle in 
istration is getting ready to launch 4 tive one in which the new Federal country’s machinery for dealing tices by telegraph companies is un- aeronautical investigation under 
: . Securities Bnd Exchange Commission with labor disputes is about ready for der way by the Federal Communica- the newly created Federal Aviation 
its home modernization loan campaign 
The business world has kept the Ameri- 


can dollar hustling during the first six 
months of 1934. 

A general dick up in business during 
the first six months of the year has made 
the circulating medium of the country 
turn over with an increasing velocity. This 
faster tempo has been evidenced by gains 
in the withdrawals from banks and by 
the volume of small, circulating currency 
in demand. 


July—Slack Month 
After prevailing steadily throughout the 


first six months of the year, this increased | 


about August 15, official warning is 
given the public to avoid commitments 
until the FHA rules and regulations are 
_available. These are overdue, the 
latest delay being over the interest rate 
these personal note character loans will 
bear in order to be approvable for the 
Federal insurance of 20 per cent 
against loss. The interest problem has 
been approached cautiously in this first 
of all the far-reaching home financing 
proposals in’ the Federal Housing Act. 

Inasmuch as the FHA has a wide 
range of discretion in determining eli- 


No pronouncements or appointments 
of importance were issued as the new 
Commission continued to meet and 
thrash out its initial problems. No reg- 
ulations for the stock market have yet 
been issued. 

On Sept. 1 the Commission must 
register all the stock exchanges in the 
country. Preparing for this work, it 
has held conferences with trained ac- 
countants and with officials of the 
large exchanges. At these conferences 
forms for registration are being drafted. 

This registration of the exchanges 


announcement by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Under the plan tentatively accepted, 
18 regional labor relations boards are 
to deal with troubles as they arise, with 
the Board in Washington to act as a 
Supreme Court to rule on questions 
that grow out of the negotiations. Paid 
directors are to be in charge of the re- 
gional boards. 

Almost before it has perfected its or- 
ganization the new NLRB is faced with 
a court test of its powers. The Chicago 
Motor Coach Company is questioning 
the authority of the board to interfere 


tions Commission. It is embodied in 
orders the past week by the Telegraph 
Division of the Commission. The or- 
ders are questionnaires the carriers 
must: answer by September 15, regard- 
ing services, traffic preferences and dis- 
criminations, handling of messages in 
connection with competing companies, 
wire leases, and a host of details spread 
out over sixty or more questions. 

Even the leak of the Government's 
gold price quotations, which caused a 
flurry last Winter, may be swept into 
the picture under the sweeping char- 
acter of the questions. It was com- 


Commission were lacking during the 
past week, a new study of importance 
to commercial aviation was announced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The ICC plans to survey the costs 
of air mail transportation, opening up 
the possibility that the schedule of 
payments may be revised by the Gov- 
ernment. Under the terms of the Air 
Mail Act enacted by the last Congress, 
the ICC is empowered to “fix and de- 
termine reasonable rates.” 

All air mail companies were in- 
structed to hand in statements of their 


Not to cut taxes, and consequently 
| liquor prices, but to find out whether the 
| police powers of the Treasury will work 
| efficiently—this is the policy outlined the 
| past week in regard to the bootlegger. Be- 
fore making plans to cut taxes on liquor, 


the Treasury Department, according to 
Secretary Morgenthau, wants to. see 
“whether the Government can clean up 
what we inherited from the last 12 or 14 
years.” 

In this new drive against bootlegging, 
Secretary Morgenthau intends to use the 


velocity of money slackened during July. | gibility of lending institutions, condi- and the securities list on them will be in the “legitimate conduct of our busi- plained last Winter that persons in the costs in air mail operations by Sept. tre agony per ip Pantry 
During that month for the first time this tions of loans for renovation and re- one of the first large tasks taken up ness.” The case has been referred to New York financial district obtained the 10, in an ICC order issued Aug. i. It : : 


year the volume of bank debits fell below | 


the corresponding month of 1933. 


The volume of money and credit is like 


a stream which turns the mill wheels of 


business. The faster the stream of money 


and credit flows, 
wheels of business. 
For this reason the steady gain in bank 


the faster turn the 


debits during the first six months of this 


year marked a quickening of the pulse of 
business and trade. Bank debits are the 
withdrawals which people and companies 
make to purchase goods, pay for services, 
and discharge debts. They are the life- 
blood of trade. 

A table showing the bank debits from 


_ 141 reporting cities for each of the first | 


six months and the percentage of increase 
over the same month a year ago follows: 


pair and other terms and restrictions, 
it cautions property owners and lend- 
ing institutions against making definite 
commitments until the rules and regu- 
lations are announced. 

FHA officials say the act will strike 
a blow at second-mortgage abuses. 

The Public Works Administration's 
$125,000.000 low-cost housing program 
is moving along. 

To supply more cash for moderniza- 
tion and mortgage refinancing loans 
by the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, Treasury is offering for sale Au- 
gust 6 an issue of about $100,000,000 
worth of HOLC bonds. 


by the Commission. No exchange will 
be allowed to operate without a Fed- 
eral license. 

While work on the registration pro- 
cedure was going forward, the Com- 
mission also continued to gather to- 
gether its stafi. No major appoint- 
ments were made, but the divisions of 
the Commission were going about se- 
lecting their workers. 

The Commission is expected to is- 
sue its first regulations this week. 
They are expected to deal with regis- 
trations of exchanges. Other features 
of the control, such as margins and 
outlawing of certain practices, will be 
left for later regulation. 


the NRA compliance division for action. 

On Aug. 3 announcement was made 
that the dispute between the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation at Hopewell, Va., 
and its workers had been adjusted, but 
with settlement predicated on the re- 
opening of the company’s plant. Offi- 
cers had announced that the plant was 
to be abandoned. 

Reinstatement of three emfployes by 
a shipyards company in New York was 
ordered by the Board July 31. The 
men were discharged allegedly for 
union activities. 

The Board announced the Republic 
Steel Corporation will reopen its War- 
ren and Niles, O., plants. 


Treasury's gold quotations prematurely 
and that there may have been some 
emergency service carrying the figures 
to Wall Street ahead of other wires. 

The Telegraph Committee's orders, 
“Nos. 3, 4 and 5,” ask regarding “urgent 
service”, whether special handling is 
given any full-rate messages not ac- 
corded other full-rate messages, and 
about unfiled schedules of charges. “Do 
you know that only authorized mes- 
sages are handled on each circuit leased 
by you?” is one question. Other ques- 
tions are about telegraph contracts with 
railroads, hotels, baseball, and amuse- 
ment places requiring exclusion of com- 
petitors. 


is believed hearings will start about 
Sept. 25. 

Assistant Postmaster General WwW. W. 
Hewes, on learning of the investigation, 
immediately filed an objection. 

Air mail operators are understood to 
have bid at extremely low rates at the 
time rate readjustments were made this 
Spring and any revision would in- 
crease the expenses of the Post Office 
Department. 

Members of the Aviation ‘'Commis- 
sion are on tours in the United States 
and Caribbean airways surveying aero- 
nawical conditions and Chairman 
Clark Howell is en route to Europe for 
Similar study there. 


the Chicago district will be the objective 
of a concentrated drive the results of 
which will be used as a basis for further 
anti-bootleg drives throughout the coun- 
try. The Bureau of Prisons is holding all 
equipment in readiness for the influx of 
prisoners expected from the Treasury 
drive. 

Fingerprint and character tests are 
among the requirements by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for investigators in the 
new alcohol tax unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The special investiga- 
tors are required to have legal training. 
Applications for these jobs, which pay 
$2,900 and $2,600, minus the statutory cut, 
are open till August 20. 


Liquor Imports 


| Meanwhile, wines and liquors imported 
Pet, | pennies, dimes, quarters and half dollars | ;ment Officials agree that in most cases; was reported that the 77,000 workers then —_ June totaled a value of $3,010,903, 

Debits Increase in circulation has increased by $11,000,000 FEDERAL RELIEF FOR LABOR strikers have supported themselves out of] in the local unions had accumulated a against $3,049,923 in May. As for each 

ee cig $27 221,000,000 12 | since the beginning of the year. their union funds. One of the reasons| fund of $333,000, to be used solely for their neath since repeal, whisky was by far the 

OE eco cc, 25,015,000,000 13. | ‘The faster money moves from one ac- | : DESTITUTE DURING STRIKES for this has been the short duration of | support in case of a strike. /most important import. 

29,685 ,000 000 * count to another, the more business it can | of the labor troubles. 

31.231,000,000 35 discharge. In the boom days of 1928-29, 

28,757 ,000.000 12 there was little or no increase in the total Francisco, which extenaead over 

ES ar an 30,142,000,000 1 prot of money in use. The increased The New P olicy of Giving Aid Wherever it Is Needed. months, was. the longest major dispute, 


* No 1933 data. 


During July these gains failed to hold. crcased rate of money turn over. agencies. 
Bank debits amounted to only $28.525,000,-. This same development has taken place “Acting Director 
000, a loss of 10 per cent compared with in recent months. While the velocity of; Before the days of Federai relief a, but with the knowledge that if worse » Sale. 


July, 1933. -_The Summer slump, in other 
words, is more severe this year than last. 

While the velocity of bank credit pay- 
ments has increased, the volume of smail 
change in circulation, the small denomi- 
nation coins of petty trade, has also in- 
creased heavily. The total sum of nickels, 


business was carried on through an in- 


money as reflected in the turn over of bank 
'debits has increased, the total volume of 
all money in use has declined by almost 
$400,000,.000 since the beginning of the 
year. This general decline has taken place 
despite the increased circulation of small 
coins noted above. 


Regardless of Cause 


labor union's decision to strike was often 
determined by the size of its “defense 
fund.” on which it depended for support 
while it waged warfare with employers. 


But now workers can vote to strike, not 


blithely to be sure, for living on relief is 
not considered the happiest possible state, 


THE buyer of apples is 
interested, not in their cost at the or- 
chard or the freight charges on them, 
but in the price asked for them at the 
store. The same applies to milk, veg- 


etables and countless other products. 


It also is true of portland 
cement. So true, that the present 
method of selling cement on a 

delivered price came into use 
“many years ago because it meets 
the buyers’ desires. 

Originally, when all portland 
cement was imported, it was sold 
f. o. b. seaboard, and the buyer 
paid the freight to his destination. 


Later, as domestic mills sprang up here and 


there, a buyer, purchasing f. o. b. mill, faced a more 


difficult buying problem. 


uct like cement. 


at they want 


- mate knowledge of freight rates 
by the buyer was necessary — 
~ and the figuring of freight rates 


open tariffs. 


simpler plan of buying, manu- 
facturers began selling cement 
delivered at destination instead 
of f.0.b. mill. This plan has 
been in use for more than thirty- 
five years. Under this plan the 
freight is included in the price 


the buyer pays for cement at the 


is not a simple thing even 


Because buyers wanted a 


comes to worst they and their families 
can turn to the Federal Government for 
the necessities of existence. 


In strikes in the past, notably in the 
coal mining and steel making industries. 
workers have suffered real hardships in 
the fight for causes they considered just. 
Many strikes have dragged on for weary 
months before one of its parties agreed to 
terms. 


Bui such scenes of suffering as occurred 
in the long-drawn-out strike several years 
ago in the slate works in northern New 
York are rul@d out. On July 21, 1933, 
when the strike problem was just assum- 
ing sizable proportions,. Harry Hopkins. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. 
Said that no discrimination in dealing out 
relief should be made against the strikers 
and their families. 

Only when the Labor Department rec- 


' ommends that relief be withheld on the 


ground that the strike 
said Mr. Hopkins, will the FERA with- 
hold relief. Thus far the Labor Depart- 
ment has made no recommendations of 
this sort, Department officials have an- 
nounced. 

The promise of relief aid has had little. 
effect. FERA and Labor 


is unjustifiable, 


-and it caused little demand on relief 


character of the strikers that, since the 
start of the San Francisco troubles, only 
a few hundred additional persons have 
been added to the relief rolls in that 
city.” 
Unions Have Funds 

A few cases of local discrimination 
against strikers have been reported to the 
American Federation of Labor. However, 
in these instances the refusal of local re- 
lief officials to give aid to strikers because 
“they could go back to work if they 
wished” was based on a wrong concep- 
tion of the policy of their agency and later 
was corrected. 

Most of the large national labor unions 
have substantial funds, collected over a 
period of years, which are available for 


the support. of strikers. There is little 


likelihood of their being forced to ask for! 
Federal aid, except in the case of an un-— 


usually extended strike. 


The policy of the national unions in. 


building up these funds is somewhat sim- 
ilar to that followed by the Federation of 
Labor in collecting a strike fund for di- 
rectly affiliated local unions. 


The Federation collects 12's cents Aa 


'month from each member of such local 


unions for a “strike fund.” At the August 
1933, convention of the organization it 


LABOR TROUBLES AND THE NRA 


ers. Employers took the stand that any- 
body who wanted to bargain would be re- 
ceived. Out of that difference came a 
compromise proposed by the White House. 
It called for “proportional representation” 
in bargaining. Those belonging to the 
union, those belonging to company unions, 


be represented by a bargaining commit- 


tee, the membership of which was based 
on the proportion of the total workers rep- 


‘resented by them. 


Then, in the steel industry, there has 


_been created a National Steel Labor Rela- 
tions Board, functioning with much the 


| 


tions 


though rates are in| 
g r published all termine by methods of industrial elections, 


industrial trouble. 


| figures. 


Same purpose and tnrough much the same 
mechanism as the automobile labor board. 

There is, besides, a Nationa] Labor Rela- 
Board, successor to 
Labor Board, armed with power to de- 


who shall represent labor in bargaining 
when disputes arise in other fields of in- 


| dustry. 


Each of these agencies has as its object 
the determination of who actually is to 
speak for labor in dealing with employers. 
That question lies back of much of the 
In so far as it is in- 


| 


“need not enter 


the National 


and those belonging to no union, were to . 


volved in the issues that lead to disputes | 


the labor boards have authority to tackle 
the problem and seek its answer. They 


tion in that one field. 
Agreements Effected 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


NRA took away the company’s Blue 
Eagle, indicating that it disapproved of 
this attitude. Later it gave the Eagle 
back, accepting the view that employers 
into an agreement with. 
workers, even after representatives have 
been chosen to bargain. 


the disputes? Has labor established im- 
portant rights that it dod not have in the 
past? Where has the public come out 
in the battle? 

Officials claim that workers may have 
made some gains in individual cases. They 
are organized in some industries and fac-. 
tories where formerly no organization ex- 
isted. But even these gains and the rights 
assumed by labor have not as yet received 
the backing of the courts. Unanswered is 
the question whether the Federal Govern- 
ment can seek to regulate employer-em- 


ploye relationships which exist wholly 


within a State. 


Everybody Loses 
But as for the effect of strikes on the 


public, on the workers and on the employ-— 


ers; there is little question. All lose. The 


workers lose wages and sometimes their | 


jobs. The employers lose work and some- 
times their markets. 


suffers from a slowing of trade that grows 


‘out of strikes. 
are mediators especially equipped to func-. 


How successful the boards have been in) 


obtaining settlements is shown by the 


These figures, prepared by the 


| National Labor Board, set out that in the 

| 4,227 disputes, settlement was arrived at in 

3,532 cases, or 83 per cent of the total. 
Tnat reflects one angle to the problem 


raised by Section 7a. 


Another is whether, | 


_ after representatives have been chosen by 
workers and «after employers admit they | 
represent their employes, there then must. 


place where he wants it. It is the. 


simple and natural way to sell a standardized prod- 


take place actual bargaining that leads to. 


definite agreement between the two sides 
The Harriman Hosiery Mills took the 
position that they would bargain 


with 
the worker representatives. but would not) 


Teach an agreement with them. At first’ 


President Green, of the A. F. of L. ad- 


mits that business is being retarded by 


labor disputes. But he says: 

“Unless the law can be otherwise en- 
forced we cannot expect strikes to cease 
until workers have won recognition. Labor 
as an organized group is emerging to per- 
form its function in American society. 
This is a necessary part of the reorgan- 
ization for economic control; without it 
we could only hope to keep the balance 
between producing and consuming power.’ 

The attitude of high officials in Wash- 
ington is somewhat similar to that ex- 
pressed by Mr. Green. They feel that 


_' Jabor and employers must battle out their 


differences and come to an agreement. In 
that situation the Government is to offer 
its offices for mediation and for smoothing 
the ruffles of the fight as much as possible. 


| 
What then has been gained by all of 


The general public. 


On its banks 
In a log cabin 


124 years ago 


Distilled a rye 


And merchant 
Of Boston tow 


| 


| Bought it and 


ae Teacher will tell you... 
It’s a little river 
Bubbling through the hills 


Of western Pennsylvania 


A grim old codger 
Named Abraham Overholt 


So rich in flavor 
That landed gentry 
Far below Fredericksburg 


And Virginia planters 
And the manor lords 
Of Westchester 


To distinguished travellers 
And guests... 


For a century and a quarter 
(Except during prohibition) 
Old Overholt rye 

Has been distilled 

On the same site 

To the same formula 


For the same kind of gentlefolk 


Now again you can get some 


princes 


served it 


Under the old system there were only as many At good stores and bars 
He had d the frei : i baal ; Year’s Labor Record Under NRA 
e to add the freight rate from mill to des- competitive points as there were mills. Now every | ears Lapor Necor nacr 100 proof 
In the first year’s operation under Section 7a of the National Recovery Act of 4 summers old 
stination to each price quoted him before he could _ village, town and city is a point of competition. So | total disputes of 4.277 there were 2,741 that grew principally out of ‘that Col- |, . 
; ' lective Bargaining Provision) Wage demands accounted for 866. Normally | And straight as starlight 
decide from what manufacturer to buy. Until he keen is this competition that the public has bene- | #8 d¢mands are the principal cause of strikes. | 
Strikes Strikes Strikes 
had done this, he could not determine what com- fited tremendously from all improvements in the | .: Region Disputes Called — Settled = Pending mie gut panied 
Amante (Lacking by weeks full bonding age) 
ined price and freight rate was the lowest. making and marketing of cement. The falling price | pumalo 132 " 28 ‘ But we give you our word 
The difficulty with this plan was that an inti- curve from 1920 to 1932 is further evidence of this. | Cleveland .......... vssiisins 316 138 18 60 We've never made a better 
Indianapolis ......... 311 40 And our word is as good 
103 22 As our bond! 
Los Angeles ............ penb'tr 100 25 24 1 
T H E C E M E N T l N S T | T U T E Minneapolis-St. Paul ........... 108 29 28 1 
NEW YORK CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY 824 529 382 147 
425 87 69 18 
Pittsburgh eee eee 203 3 29 6 
127 31 30 1 
San Antonio 41 2 1 1 
This is one of a series. The next advertisement will be “‘Wheat and Cement.” Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request. 
G 0 | Handled by National Labor Board 276 155 126 SUMMERS OLD 
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Natural Power: 
Federal Control. 
As ‘Yardstiek’ 


President Roosevelt Advo- 
cates Permanent Govern- 
ment Production of Elec- 
tricity to Measure Rates 


The Government is going to control) 
natural power projects as “yardsticks so, 
that the people of this country will know 
they are paying the proper price for elec- 
tricity of all kinds.” 

President Roosevelt made this declara- 


tion in his first address on United States | 
soil after more than a month of vacation 
aboard the Cruiser “Houston.” The ad- 
dress was delivered Aug. 3, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the Bonneville Dam 
project, on the lower Columbia River in 
Washington, the first of four public 


‘works inspections arranged for him on 
‘his journey back to Washington. 


' President said. 


. the people 


Control For “All Time” 

“I don't believe that you can have 
enough power for a long time to come and 
the power we are developing here is going | 
to be power which for all times is going | 
to be controlled by the Government,” the 


“Two years ago. when I was in Port- 
land,” he continued, “I said the principle 
of Government needs yardsticks so that | 
in this country will know 
whether they are paying the proper price 


’ for the electricity of our times. 


“I conceived the idea that the Govern- 


‘ment could create vardsticks. One has al- | 


ready been started on the Colorado River. 
Two other vardsticks have been under- | 
taken, the Tennessee and the Columbia, 
and the fourth—the St. Lawrence—is go- 
ing to be started.” | 
The President said that he hopes locks 
may be provided at Bonneville so ocean- 


_ going transportation may pass up the> 


Columbia River as far as The Dalles. 


‘ find among farmers. 


He 


expressed the hope that some day it may , 
be found advisable to enlarge the navi- | 


gability of the river “from The Dalles up, 
so that we can have barge transporta- 
tion right up into the wheat country” 


Columbia Valley’s Asset 


“As far back as 1920,” the President 
added, “I conceived the great belief that 
this wonderful valley of the Columbia was 
‘one of the greatest assets that not only 
the Northwest, but all of America had.” 

He pointed out that in the Northwest 


| 
! 


there is the “opening for a vastly increased 


population.” 

Speaking.of conditions throughout the 
country, he asserted that “there are many 
people who want to come. to a portion of 
the country where there will be a better 
chance for themselves and their children. 
We should make room for 
families.” 


crowded . 


Mr. Roosevelt spoke extemporancously, . 


addressing a throng of more than 5,000 
persons who braved disagreeable weather 
to hear him. 


Causes of Delay 


In Farm Chocks 


Contract Differences Cited; 
Vote Getting, Say Crities 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
payment was their belief that the tax on 
hogs, from which the money for pay- 
ments is. derived, actually has come out, 
of the price of the:animals. That belief 
is based on the fact that when the tax: 
first was levied the market broke almost 
exactly the amount of the levy. 

Convinced that they really have paid 
the tax themselves, the corn-hog farmers, | 
think that they should get the money and | 
that the Government should not be so 
insistent on having its own way. But 
up until now officials have stood by their 
guns, at the same time that they have! 
applied pressure to get the difficulties 
Straightened out. 


THE WALLACE ATTITUDE 


Back of the latest flare-up involving 
the chairman of the Republican national 
committee and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is a statement made a few days ago 
by Mr. Wallace. 

Returning from a trip through the corn 
belt, Mr. Wallace observed that he found 
less discontent than he had expected to 
He remarked that. 
the situation in the corn-hog country was, 
comparable to what it might be in the. 
cotton country if cotton still was selling | 
at 6 cents a pound. Hogs were low in! 
price and benefit payments had not gone. 
out. | 

But, the Secretary remarked, that situ-| 


ation should be-changed soon by the flow | 


of checks to the country. He. thought 
that the Middle West would feel a lot’ 
better once the money went out. Thus 
Iowa is to get $75,000,000; Nebraska, $30,- | 
000,000; Minnesota, $15,000,000; Kansas, 
$16,000,000; Missouri, $24,000,000 and South | 
Dakota, $14,000.000. That money, so 
felt, would have an effect on sentiment. | 

The charge that delay has been de-| 
liberate, however, has met with a sharp. 
denial from Mr. Wallace, who thinks that | 


the delay has been hurtful rather than 9 


helpful and will leave some wounds in the | 
country. | 


The NRA’s Record 


Of Court Victories 


Only 3 of 300 Cases Decided: 
Adversely, It Is Claimed 


F 300 alleged code violations handled 
by the Litigation Division of NRA. 
only three have resulted in adverse court 
decisions dnd: appeals have been taken in 
all these cases. NRA made this state- 
ment Aug. 1, in a report on its litigation 
up to ths: date. 

One of .me adverse decisions came July 
31 in the ruling of Federal District Judge 
Barnes, in Chicago, restraining a code au- 
thority in the Irma Hat Company case. 

Eight convictions, reports NRA, includ- 
ing one in New York Aug. 1, have been 
obtained in court litigation by NRA; 
three permanent injunctions have been. 
entered; 12 reStraining orders have been | 
granted, and 36 cases have been adjusted | 
Satisfactorily to NRA. | 
Of 20 suits against code authorities, dis- | 
trict attorneys, and other compliance 
agencies, 17 have been dismissed or other- 
wise disposed of satisfactorily to NRA. | 
In no case where NRA has been the plain- 
tiff has an unfavorable decision been ren- 
dered. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BUSINESS ACTIVITIES LITTLE CHANGED 
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week ended July 28. 


AUTO PRODU 


VAILABLE statistical data indicate slight decline in business activity 
Of the six components of composite index for 
week ended July 21, shown above, four advanced and two declined, the 
net change being a rise of less than a point from the revised index of the 
week before to 80 on a basis of 100 as normal average. 


CTION FALLS OFF 
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year. 


ROP in automobile production resulted in decline of adjusted index. 
Actual output for week, according to Cram's Reports, was 5,412 units 
which compared with 65,829 for week before and 64,425 for same week last 
Three leading makers of low priced cars curtailed operations. 


+ 


INCREASE IN CARLOADINGS 


OADINGS of revenue freight 
chart) were 614,864 cars, 2 per cent more than preceding week but 6.3 


L 


per cent less than in same week 


for week ended July 21 (latest noted on 


last year. Heavier movement of grains 


- and livestock responsible for most of increase. 


STOCK PRICES SHOW SHRINKAGE 
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of July and was the highest weekl 


are issued by the Bureau of 


merce. 
ness indicators and to compare sta 
which are expressed in differen 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 


Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 


Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


—— of effects of the drought caused heavy selling on stock exchange 
. turnover for week 10,842,000 shares exceeding total for first three weeks 


y turnover since week of Feb. 17. Average 


of prices under such selling fell to $78.31 from $84.24. 


1934 


OUTPUT OF STEEL FALLS OFF 
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om mill activity declined to 27.7 


cent in week before. .Construction orders resulting from government 
spending may revive buying in August. 
activity when auto makers will begin to place orders for new models. 
; + 


OUTPUT OF SOFT COAL GROWS LESS 


per cent of capacity from 28.8 per 


Industry expects also increased 
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RODUCTION of soft coal at the mines continues on downward trend, 
daily output for the week ended July 21, (latest shown on chart) being 


estimated by the Bureau of Mines a 
989 thousand in the previous week. 


COMMODITY PRICE INDEX | DECLINES 


t 982 thousand tons compared with 


ISHER’S index of wholesale commodity prices receded to 77.8, the level 
of three weeks ago, a decline of three fractional points. 
compares with 78.1 in the previous week and with the depression low of 


55.0 on March 3, 1933. 
+ 


BOND PRICE AVERAGE DOWN 


This figure 
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Gaeerrs prices were reactionary and liquidation was heavy the latter 
part of the week because of the war scare in Europe. Total of transac- 


tions for week rose to $80,483,000 par 


fore and the average price of 40 domestic issues fell off from $95.35 to $94.17. 


This was broadest recession since Apri 


Foreign and 


tistical series 
t units, the 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 


may be sold to the public 20 days after | 


filing, unless subject to a Commision 
‘stop-order. The. registration follows: 
August 3, 1934 
INC.. Boulcer, Colo. 


MINERAL MACHINES, 
A Colorado corporation organized March 
1, 1934, to carry on a business of milling, 

smelting, preparing for market, and mer- 

chandising gold, silver, copper and other 
metals; now proposing to offer 
shares common stock at a proposed maxi- 
mum aggregate offering price of $438.- 

833.50. Proceeds are to be used for equip- 

ment, working capital and other organ- 

ization expenses. The Mil- 

ler-Murray & Co., Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 

New York will purchase 100,000 ‘shares at 

75 cents each, 60,000 at 95 cents each, 70,- 


underwriter, 


000 at $1.10 each. and 70.000 at $1.50 one, | 
$1, | 


selling the stock to the public at 
$1.25, $1.50 and $2, respectively, or an ag- 
gregate of $420,000. In lieu of selling ex-, 
penses, the issuer agrees to turn over to) 
the underwriter 15.000 shares of stock,’ 
5,000 shares to be deliverable on the sign- 
ing of the contract and the balance of 
10,000 shares on the basis of one share 
for every 30 shares sold. This 15,000, 
shares will be offered at $18,833.50. Among 
Officers are H. . Nicholson, Boulder, 
Colo., president; F. B. Beard, Newark, | 
Ohio, secretary; and William Power, West! 
Lafayette, Ohio, treasurer. 

NEIDA VINEYARD & DISTILLERY, | 
INC., Conesus, N. Y. A New York cor-| 
poration proposing to issue 300,000 shares 
common stock at $1.30; proceeds to be! 
used for rehabilitation of vineyard and in- 
stallation of distilling machinery and equip-, 
ment for producing wines and distilling | 
fruit products and cordials. 

The Society of the Divine Word, an inter- 
national religious organization with Amer- 
ican headquarters at Techny, Ill., promoters 
and former owners of O-Neh-Da Vinevard, | 
are to receive 150,000 shares of the issuer's | 
common stock in exchange for -property, | 
plant and equipment valued at $201,920. | 
The society will not use its funds, which | 
are primarily for missionary and educational 
purposes, in the enterprise, but will raise 
capital through the sale of stock. 

The new corporation's stock will be pur-. 
chased by Financial & Security Corporation, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City, at ¢1 a 
share and sold to the public at $1.30. Among 
Officers are: John E. Sullivan, Chicago, 
president; Rev. Bernard J. Bonk, Techny, Il., | 
treasurer; and Joseph Fritsch, Jr., O- 
chester, N. Y¥.. secretary. 


BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE FOR GATZERT | 


f 


MUNICIPAL SECURITIES TRUST CER-' 
TIFICATES, 231 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, calling for deposit of $222,500 Trust 
Certificates issued under indenture dated 
Dec. 18, 1924, between Gatzert Co. and IIli- 
nois Merchants Trust Co., as trustee, now 
known as Continental Illinois National Bank 
Trust Co., a successor trustee. The cer- 
tificates are payable out of proceeds and! 
avails of deposited municipal street im- 
provement bonds or tax bills issued in Series . 
CC, K, KK, MO6 and T. Members of the 
committee are: Barnett Farol], Walter A.. 
Gatzert, Robert L. Leopold, Henry R. Platt, 
Jr., and T. G. Remer, all of Chicago. 
ASSESSMENT BOND SERVICE, 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, calling for deposit of | 
$316,700 face value Municipal Securities 
Trust Certificates issued under indenture | 
date Dec. 18, 1924. between Gatzert Co, and. 
Iilincis Merchants Trust Co. as trustee, now 
known as Continental Illinois Naticnal Bank | 


315,000 | 


& Trust Co. as successor trustee, which 
certificates are payable out of proceeds and 
avails of deposited municipal street 
provement bonds or tax bills, issued in series 


gas royalty interest in a tract 
County, Oklahoma, on the Shell-Ludwig 
Miller farm; proposing to offer $41,200 i 
oil and gas royalty interest in a tract in 
Noble County. Oklahoma, on the Shell-J. 
Bolay and A. & B. farm. 

.TVP CORPORATION, 90 West Street, 
York City. A Delaware corporation organ- 


im- | 


| 


| 


A, CM7, CM9, E, F, L, LA3, M, MF, N, §,! 
TO2, V and W. | 
L. H. WITWER, 217 Cole Building, Tulsa, 


Okla., proposing to offer $36,000 in oil and_ 
in Noble> 


n 


| 


New . 


| ized April 5, 1934, for sales and engineering | 


work for equipment and installations of oil | 
refineries to be operated pursuant to license | 


from Petroleum Conversion Corporation, | 
owner of the process known as the “True 


Vapor Phase” process. The corporation pro- 


| 


poses issuing 99.800 shares common stock at | 


$5 a share or an aggregate amount of $499,- | 


000; proceeds to be used for expenses and. 


working capital. Among officers are: 


. 


Victor Jacomini, president; and William A. | 


Fine, secretary-treasurer, both of New York | 


City. 


FOUNDATION PROPERTIES, INC., 
Forty-second Street, New York City. A New 
York corporation organized March 26, i934. 
to administer the assets acquired pursuant 
to the reorganization plan, dated March l, 
1934, formulated by the bondholders’ «om- 
mittee which called for deposit certificates 
representing Guaranteed 6 Per Cent Secured 
Gold Bonds of Realty Foundation, Inc. As- 
sets securing the bonds .were acquired in 
May and June, 1934. The new corporation 
proposes issuing to the depositing bond- 
holders $1,577.950 certificates of indebted- 
ness, $4,422,050 liquidation certificates and 
12,000 shares capital stock, the latter to be 


60 East | 


| 


| 


distributed in the form of voting trust cer-. 


tificates. Among officefs are: Robert 
Marshal), president. and John J. Pulleyn, 
secretary-treasurer, both of New York City. 


OF CANADIAN RAIL AND HARBOUR 'TER- 
MINALS, LTD., for First Mortgage 6'2 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds: due March 
1, 1951, 60 Wall Street, New York City, care 
of Robert T Crouch, Secretary. The com- 
mittee is calling for 
(market value $743,750) of the above named 
bonds of Canadian Rail and Harbour Ter- 
minals, Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, which has 
defaulted in its March 1, 1934, interest and 
other payments. Committee members are: 
Ralph W. Hemenway, Northampton, Mass., 
Charles Gerrie, Winnipeg. Canada, and E. 
Harold DeNovyelles, New York City. 

OTEHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. calling for 
deposit of $1.297.500 Ten Year 6'» Per Cent 
Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Notes, Series 


N 


P. | 


'BONDHOLDERS' PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE | 


deposit of $3,500,000 | 


B and C, of United States Dairy Products | 


Association, Philadelphia, a holding company 
which defaulted in payment of 1934 interest 


charges on the above mentioned notes. Com- | 


mittee members are: 
York City. Milton G. Hulme. Pittsburgh. 
and Carl H. Chaffee, Philadelphia. 

UNITED AIR LINES TRANSPORT CORPORA- 
TION, voting trustees of United Air Lines 
Transport Corporation, United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Boeing Airplane Co. 

Reorganization of United Aircraft and 
Transport Corporation, New York City, ts in- 
volved in this series, proposed issues total- 
ing about $32.960,014.50. 

According to the plan, three new corpora- 
tions have been organized to effect a sep- 
aration of United's transport system from 
its equipment manufacturing companies. 


Arthur G. Deane, New | 


pleases. 
But, in reiurn for this “benefit pay- | there is little prospect of an adjustment | 


The three new companies are United Air | 


Lines 


Transport Corporation of Chicago,’ 


end on same 


United Aircraft Corporation, of East Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Boeing Airplane Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Additional shares of capital stock for each 
corporation are included in the registration 
Statements for issuance upon the exercise 
of outstanding stock purchase warrants of 
United Aircraft & Transport Corporation, ex- 
piring on November 1, 1938. 

In addition to the registration statements 
for the three new companies, United Air 

ines Transport Corporation is registering 
voting trust certificates for its $9,417,147 cap- 
ital stock. Martin C. Ansorge, Philip G. 
Johnson and Joseph P. Ripley are voting 
trustees pursuant to the voting trust agree- 
ment for a period of two years, unless 
sooner terminated. 


August 6, 1934 

ROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR NOTE- 
HOLDERS OF BARNHART BROTHERS &. 
SPINDLER, 6 Per Cent Serial Gold Notes. | 
due April 1, 1934-35, 25 Broad Street, New | 
York City, calling for deposit of the above | 
listed notes in the amount of $284,600 out- | 
standing. out of a total original issue aggre- | 
gating $1,000,000. By an indenture dated. 
August 29, 1929. Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, | 
of Jersey City. manufacturers of type, 
printers’ materials and printing machinery, 
sold all its assets to American Type Found-. 
ers Co., which company assumed all obliga- | 
tions and liabilities of Barnhart Brothers & | 
Spindler. On October 4, 1933, American 
Type Founders Co. was declared a bank- | 
rupt. The committee consists of the follow- | 
ing: Alfred E. Seelig, Harold H. Bowman and 
J. F. Dewald, all of New York City. 
INTFRNATIONAL SILVER AND GOLD COR- 

PORATION, 1902 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 


P 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 


for week ended July 28, where available. 


value from $55,220,000 the week be- 
1 4, 1932. 


day.. Latest data plotted on chart 


| 
| 


'of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in a 
quest for | 
ages, car cap2zcity, and automobiles. They 


— | 


Another Surplus: 
Too Many Garages 


A small army of “white-collar” workers 
tramped through 63 American cities, 
commanded by the Real Property Inven- 
tory Unit of the United States Bureau 
information concerning gar- 
returned with many interesting items. 

The survey revealed a surplus of garage 
car space in 57 cities and a shortage of 
car space in 6 of the 63 cities enumerated, 
according to figures made public by Dan- 
iel E. Casey, Project Chief, on August 1. 

The garage “research” unearthed the 


— 


‘fact that the cities of Portland, Me.3 
Trenton, N. J.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Frederick, 
Md.; Wilmington, Del., and Richmond, 
Va., had 75,515 automobiles, with private 
garage space for only 69,582 -ars. Nearly 
6,000 motor venicles were devoid of “sleep- 
ing quarters.” 

The grand total of dwelling structures 
with garages in the 63 cities enumerated, 
said Project Chief Casey, “is 1,019,073, . 
with capacity for 1,443,964 machines, 
while the total number of automobiles re- 
ported in the same localities is 1,163,404, 
indicating a surplus of 280.560 spaces for 
cars.” 

This, however, does not necessarily in- 
dicate a surplus car capacity, he. ex- 
plained, since many homes are provided 
with garages exceeding their necessity and 


A Delaware corporation, owning no real 
property but holding stock in Compania In-. 


ternacional do Oro, S. A., and proposing to 
issue 50,000 shares common stock at not to 
exceed $6.25 a share or $312,500: proceeds to 
be used for installation of a mill and flota- 


tion of plant for recovery of silver in 600,- | 


000 tons of dump ore, and to reopen and 
develop other veins. 


The difference between | 


the selling price ($6.25 a share maximum) | 
and $5 (par value) a share will represent | 


commissions to salesmen. Among officers 
are: Henry Wyman, president and Joseph 
P. Johnston, secretary-treasurer, both of 
Pittsburgh. 


ADMINISTRATVE CORPORATION, No. 1 Wall | 
Street, New York City, an unincorporated 


investment trust, proposes offering 446,429 


certificates representing “Trusted American 


Bank Shares, Series ‘B’,” at $1.12 each-—ac- 
gregate offering price, $500,000. Officers are: 
W. E. Stewart, president. and M. E. Wick- 
ham, secretary-treasurer, both of Jersey City. 


UPTOWN SQUARE BUILDING CORPORA- 
TION, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago. 


An Illinois corporation, proposing, under a, 
plan or readjustment and reorganization, to! 


issue ‘First Mortgage Building and Leasehoid 
Registered Income Bonds" limited to the 
principal amount of $299,500. The company, 


organized March 25, 1933, has owned and op- | 
erated the real estate and leasehold estate | 
building as ‘4722-4738 Broadway” and ‘4713- | 


4733 Racine Avenue’’, Chicago. 
sor, Loren Miller & Co.. operated the prop- 
erty from November, 1915, to August, 1931. 
Among officers are: George R. Legner, presi- 
dent: Paul H. Tilke, treasurer; and Mary 
Sheehy, secretary, all of Chicago. 


FUTURE PRICE TO CATTLE MEN 
OF AID GIVEN BY THE AAA 


When the farmer in the drought area | 
sells his starving cattle to the Federal | 
Government, he does more than dispose 
f his animals and take his money. 
Actually he enters into an agreement 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to par- 
ticipate in any program for the control 
of cattle production that may later be 
offered. 

Involved is a rather complicated pro- 
cedure. In the first place, most of the 
cattle sold to the Government have debts 
lodged against them in the form of chat- 
tel mortgages. Those debts often are 
larger than the payment which the Gov- 
ernment will make for the emaciated cows. 


“benefit payment” would be deducted from 
any payments made under the control 
program. 


the adjustment or reduction of production 
the market for cattle and (or) dairy prod- 


ucts which may be proffered by the Sec- 
‘retary, pursuant to the Agricultural Ad- 


agreements necessary to participate in such 
programs and necessary to share in the 


tary for performance thereof, and the 
producer agrees that the total or any 


To insure that the creditors will get 


something out of their debt and that the | 


farmer at. the same time will have some 
cash from the sale, the transaction is 
divided into two parts. On the one hand 
there is the “purchase payment” for the 
animal. This payment may go to the 
creditor if the animals are security on a 
note. On the other hand, there is a 
“benefit payment.” This payment goes 
to the farmer and is his to do with as he 


ment” the farmer must agree that he will | 
enter into any program to control the. 
production of cattle that the Secretary | 
of Agriculture may order carried out. If | 


part thereof of the “benefit payment” 
may be applied to and deducted from 


under any such agreement or agreements.” 
eral program for control either of the dairy 
‘industry or the cattle industry. Those 
programs are applied only when most of 
_the members of the industry ask for them 
and as a result of the drought and the 
cattle buying program it has necessitated. 


plan for this branch of agriculture. 


There is not now any prospect of a gen- | 


Its predeces- | 


The farmer promises “to cooperate with | 
further general programs pertaining to 


and (or) for the support and balance of | 


justment Act as amended; to execute the | 


payments that may be paid by the Secre-. 


for the cattle described in table A hereot | 


any paymets he may become entitled to. 


However, when it pays benefits, the AAA - 
insists that farmers agree to make sacri-| 


fices or obligate themselves to cooperate 


such a program is provided then his, with whatever programs are projected. j 


States News: 


The news articles are 
structions to our staff 


impartially. 


those views. 


To the 1091 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us During the Week 
of July 30 and Who Are Receiving 
Their First Copy of The United 


The purpose of The United States News 1s to 
‘present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


controversial questions and to explain them 


prepared under rigid in- 
to. gather all phases of 


The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside of public life, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 
does not in any way commit this publication to 


week to which we call 


Re 
tended to be an intimate 
situation with an eye to 


found on page one. 


today. 


national capital. 


6. WHO'S WHO IN 
week we present essential 


7. ANALYSIS 


clothed with the point of 


or not you will agree that 


hour of one evening a 


national affairs. 


size. 


But vou will note 


meaning of the current 


presentation of current problems. 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated paper and in magazine 


articles in The United States News are prepared 
With magazine perspective, for they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 


intimately affect the liv 


If vou like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to your 
friends or send us the names of those to whom 
Wwe may write with your recommendation. 


Circulation Department 


The United States News 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


Here are some of the principal features each 


your attention. 


TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- . 


survey of the present day 
the future. It is designed 


to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. 
(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
price of The United States News.) This is to be 


29. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the 
White House. It is an interesting story of the work 
of the most important personality in government 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different parts of the world. In this fea- 
ture time is saved for vou and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 
A human interest study each week of the life of the 


GOVERNMENT — Every 
biographical facts helping 


you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 
pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE —So 
much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 


view of people in govern- 


ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 
ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 


it is usually an interesting 


READ these and other articles and features 
of The United States News. If you spend an 


week in the reading of 


The United States News you will find that you 
have a better-than-average understanding of 


that nevertheless the - 


developments which so 
es of all of us today. 
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Professor Tugwell ‘Cracks Down’ 
On Critics of the Farm Program 


Undersecretary’s Attack on the ‘Tory Obscur- 
antists’ Who Don’t Like His Plans for 
Agriculture 


By REXFORD 
Undersecretary 


We who are responsible for the execu- 
tion of the great farm policies of the 
Roosevelt Administration find ourse#es 
far out on the New Deal firing-line. We 
are required by laws which are over- 
whelmingly approved by the Congress of 
the United States to assist the farmers 
of this country to cooperate in such a way 
as to give them a measure of control over 
their production and so over the prices 
which they receive for their commodities, | 
with special 


reference to those crops, 
which we used to export to a world which | 
has much less need of them; cotton,, 
wheat, tobacco, corn and hog products. | 

Putting the thing in the simplest pos- | 


sible terms, it has been our assigned task | 
to persuade the American farmers to work | 
together so as to cultivate the soil of the 
United States as though it were one single 
farm, to keep out of certain kinds of pro-, 
duction 50,000,000 acres of land, to assure | 
the production of the ‘foods and fibres we 
need, with ample reserves both for export | 
and carryover, to protect drainage and 
water supplies through a great program | 
of reforestation, and through special credit | 
and financial institutions to keep the’ 
farmer on his farm and the farm-family | 
in the home during a period of terrible 


economic insecurity throughout the entire | 
world. 


Praise for the Men 
In Control of Program 


The men who are responsible for this 
extremely simple and practical program 
are exteremely simple and practical men. 
It is a privilege and an honor to serve 
side by side with men like Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, whose life has been 
devoted to the problems of the corn belt 
farmer; M. L. Wilson, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who helped devise 
the “domestic allotment” method of crop 
control which has been the characteristic 
device of the New Deal in agriculture and 
who is one of the world’s outstanding ex- 
perts on large scale wheat farming; 
Chester C. Davis, Administrator of the 
complex and tremendous Triple A organ- 
ization, whose tact, industry and common 
sense serve as an invaluable lubricant for 
an improvised and experimental program 
and who, like Secretary Wallace, is a 
product of the soil, knows the practical 
problems of production and marketing, 
and is one of our foremost pioneers in the 
struggle for equality for agriculture since 
the war; not to mention the hundreds and 
thousands of devoted men and women, 
throughout the country, both those in the 
government service and farmers, whose 
cooperation is making possible the appli- 
cation of a sane farm policy. 


Prevent Production 
Of Surplus Wealth 


This immediate, emergency policy was, 
as I suppose most of you know, to reduce 
acreage in certain export crops so as bring 
probable production more closely in line 
with probable consumption, and the, 
method which we adopted for this pur- 


G. TUGWELL 

of Agreulture 

ity—it was to readjust relationships among 
our old institutions, to overhaul them, to 
repair them, to make them work if they 
could be made to work, to modify them 
when they failed to function and to dem- 
onstrate by the old method of trial and 
error which of those institutions could 
be readjusted to the new economic en- 
vironment of the post-war world, a world 
of superpower, automatic machinery, 
mechanization, specialization, photo-elec- 
tric and chemical short-cuts, and all of 
the accelerated growth of the technology 
which is the basis for an abundance which 
the old order seems to fear. 


Classes Opposition 
In the Tory Class 


Accordingly, to those of us who have 
been specifically charged by the Congress 
with the duty of trying to make the pres- 
ent business system work for, the advan- 
tage of the farmers, there is something 
both infantile and wicked in the eager- 
ness with which the reactionary ob- 
scurantists have seized on the great nat- 
ural calamity of a drought in the entire 
Northern Hemisphere as a means of de- 
stroying cr discrediting the will of the 
American people, as expressed in Con- 
gress, for the betterment of agriculture. 


These people would like us to abandon 
the farms, not to the laws of nature but 
to the general unfriendliness of specula- 
tors. These same Tories fought for years | 
to maintain unlimited immigration into) 
the United States, that they might have) 
a constant supply of cheap labor and of. 
what really amounted to a reservoir of) 
strike-breakers with which to combat the. 
efforts of American labor to win decent) 
wages and working conditions; they are|- 
now fighting for an agricultural produc- 
tion subject only to the uncertain control 
of nature with which to lessen the costs 
of their raw materials and. to increase 
by speculation their unnecessary profits. 

And they are trying to array labor 
against the farmers, with the sole if un- 
confessed object of perpetuating the spec- 
ulative conditions which make exploita- 
tion a permanent part of our business 
system. Under their rule, they would let 
the farmer starve, they would let the 
drought ravage the prairies and they 
would tell the farmer that it was just 
too bad that he was being destroyed. 
But let their own security and profits be 
menaced and see how swiftly they come 
hurrying to the Government for special! 
assistance. 


Draws a Parallel 
With Textile Industry 


It is not so long ago that the cotton 
textile industry in this country ordered 
a one-fourth reduction in output—with 
@ corresponding reduction in employment 
and consumption of cotton—simply be- 
cause they were unable to sell their man- 
ufactures at the prices they had agreed 
to charge the consumers. 

The Tories did not suggest that the, 
wise and manly thing for the cotton man- | 


Where Government 
—Money Goes 


‘Repayments to RFC of 61 Mil-| 


ands of farmers have been hurt by freak | lions Reduce Net Expendi- 


weather, What they resent is the fact! tyres—Gross Outeo Normal 
that the people of the United States have . © 

organized themselves to deal promptly 
and effectively with economic problems as | PAECAUSE the Reconstruction Finance 


they arise, without being thrown on the|~~ Corporation transformed itself from a 


mercy of those who formerly profited by can’t to a revenue getting agency, last 
week, 


demoralization and coined chaos into 
speculative profits. 

These are the men who fought the New 
Deal when it was in the making and who 
have persistently endeavored to thwart its 
execution in the areas where their will 


ing failed in their effort to hold agricul- 
ture at permanent disadvantage, they are 
now seeking to utilize drought, as unpre- 


‘0 
‘in $61,000,000 more than it spent, 
'this money was credited against other ex- 


was formerly soverign and arbitrary. Hav- | penditures. The net expenditures, there- 


| This flow of money back into the RFC. 


total Government outlays were 
small. 

Actually the Government spent $110,- 
0,000 last week. The RFC, however, yee 
an 


‘fore, were only $49,000,000. | 


‘has been one of the unusual features! 


Investor Safety: 
As It Works Out 


In Actual Practice 


Federal Trade Commission 
Has Issued Stop Orders 
Against 56 Promotions 
Under Securities Act 


Nearly half.of the stop orders suspend- 
ing registration statements of securities 
filed with the Federal Trade Commission 
have been issued against securities of 


dictable a natural calamity as a hurricane | marking the new fiscal year. The RFC, ac- 'mining companies, principally gold and 
or an earthquake, to get rid of the protec- cording to Chairman Jesse H. Jones, 1s 1M | silver mining concerns. 


tion which the New Deal has given tothe 
farmer. 

They want nothing as much as the can- 
cellation of the social insurance with 
which agriculture has been provided. They 
want the human beings who live on the 
land to be subject only to the will and 
convenience of the speculators who thrive 
on confusion and caiamity. 


Instant Relief 


Measures Undertaken 

They are doomed to disappointment. 
Through the program of President Roose- 
velt’s Administration, there has been cre- 
ated a democratic control for an agricul- 
tural industry which was in chaos. The 
first steps which we had to take were in 
the direction of immediate reduction of 
certain crops for which, under our trdadi- 
tional business system, there were no pro- 
fitable markets. From these drastic and 
emergency measures we are moving ahead 
toward a better use of our land, a better 
balance of agricultural production and a 
Storage system which will provide an 
ever-normal warehouse as a safeguard 
against future catastrophes. 

The drought which afflicts the great 
farming regions of the northern Missis- 
sippi Valley is throwing and will continue 
to throw a tremendous burden on the na- 
tion, but we are organized to Geal with it 
and to mitigate its ravages. ‘The allot- 
ment payments which go to the wheat 
and corn and hog farmers for their blasted 
crops, the payments which we are making 
to the cattle farmers for their starving 
herds and their transportation to better 
pastures, the rush of relief funds into the 


| Stricken area and the impetus which the 


drought has given to the creation of the 
great shelter-belt of forest, a hundred 
miles wide, from the Canadian frontier to 
the plains of Texas, all constitute an eco- 
nomic insurance fund for the American 


a position where from now on repayments 
‘on old loans will be an important item 
‘in defraying any new advances. 
| Other expenditure items of the Govern- 
‘ment were about normal. The Federal 
‘Emergency Relief Administration, carry- 
ing an increasing burden of drought relief, 
‘spent $39,000,000. It was the largest | 
spender of all the Government agencies. 
The Public Works Administration, ' 
‘which has been spending about $25,000,- 
‘000 a week, continued at approximately | 
‘that rate. Its cost for the week ended | 
' Aug. 1 was $28,000,600, making it the sec | 
‘ond largest spender. | 
| Gross emergency expenditures 
' $78,000,000, from which, however, was de-| 
‘ducted the $61,000,000 of repayments to, 
the RFC, making net emergency outlays | 
‘only $17,000,000. Routine expenditures | 
| were $32,000,000. 
‘farmer and for the American people! 
| against this disaster. 
| This fund of money, of services, of re- 
‘lief, of permanent improvements, of 
| swift, flexible social accommodation to 
/economic circumstances did not exist be- | 
| fore the New Deal. Without it, we should 
'face famine and political revolution in the | 
| farm states and food riots in the cities. 1| 
am proud to have been associated from | 
the outset with the men and the meas- | 
ures which have created this form ol 
social insurance, for thereby I feel that 
we have helped to preserve the America 
which we know and love from the chaos 
and suffering which the advocates of the 
old order would so light-heartedly force 
upon us and to which they would have us 
return. 
(Above is the tert of an address de- 
livered by Dr. Tugwell on July 31 
over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem.) 


SILVER-BACKED CURRENCY 


APLENTY, BUT NO INFLATION 


The pig money presses of the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving are churning 
out a silver iining for the country’s cur- 
rency. 

Millions of dollars in new silver certifi- 
cates are to be issued by the Treasury. 
Approximately $24,500,000 of the new 
notes are all ready to go into circulation. 

Eventually the new silver certificates 
may become the country’s most important 
type of paper money. For the first time, 
the country is to have $5, $10, $20 and 
$100 silver certificates. Heretofore silver 
certificates have been principally one- 


pose was to set up funds, through @ proc-! yfacturers to do would be to go bankrupt | doliar bills. 


essing tax on each unit of the crop under, 
control, with which to pay those farmers 
who agreed to cooperate with the program 
enough money to compensate them in- 
dividually for their decrease in produc- 
tion. 

There have been and are many features 
of this program which offend the sensi- 
tive and surprise the many who do not 
realize that under our present system it 
is good business to prevent the produc- 
tion of surplus wealth. It has, for ex- 
ample, been taken for granted that when 
an automobile factory could no longer 
manufacture automobiles at a profit, it 
would stop production. Unfortunately and 
inexplicably, it has also been taken for 
granted that when a farmer could no 
longer grow wheat at a profit, he ought 
to increase his production. Out of this 
business system grew the industrial un- 
employment which is still with us, and 
the agricultural bankruptcy which still 
lurks just around the corner for millions 
of our farmers and which would return 
to destroy them if they relaxed the co- 
operation which they have initiated 
through the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

Under such a system it would have 
been sheer madness for our farmers to 
continue to produce superabundantly at 
the same time that industry was destroy- 
ing purchasing power by wage cuts and 
lay-offs. 


Readjustment of 
Industry and Farming 


There was obviously the most urgent 
need for readjustment between industry 
and farming under such a system. 1 
know that I am speaking for the De- 
partment of Agriculture when I say that 
it was only with the greatest reluctance 
that we temporarily called a halt to that 
unchecked, gigantic and uneconomic 
abundance which is the late product of 
science but we felt that with industrial 
America controlling its production in or- 
der to maintain profitable prices with 
absolute indifference to the fate of the 
millions who depend on industry for a 
livelihood, agricultural America could not 
survive without corresponding measures ot 
readjustment and self control. We felt 
that under the Old Order America had 
become, economically, a house divided 
against itself which could not stand un- 
less it became all of one thing or all ot | 
the other. Either industry must prefer 
abundance to scarcity or it would compel 
agriculture to prefer scarcity to abund- 
ance. 

While there are undoubtedly many who 
believed that not the farmer but the 
business system itself is at fault, that not 
the farmer but the business system itselt 
should be changed, the production con- 
trol method which we adopted for the 
farmer in self defense were essentially 
temporary methods of adjustment which 
could be modified or abandoned as in- 
dustry attuned itself to an economy ot. 
abundance. | 

However, despite the lamentations of 
the Tory obscurantists, we know that we 
are living in a democracy and we know 
that the American people have given no 
mandate for the final abandonment of 
our traditional business system. When! 


in the good old American way and thereby | 
reduce their prices to a point at which | 
their goods could be sold. Nor did they | 
say that it was all wrong for the Gov- | 
ernment, through the NRA, to make it) 
possible for an entire industry to co-'! 
operate in the face of what it regarded | 


as a crisis. | 
Not at all! It is only when the farmers | 


do it that it suddenly becomes wrong, | 
unnatural and un-American to try to con- 
trol their economic destinies through coé | 
operation. I should like you to consider | 
what would have happened to the farmers | 
in the drought area if the New Deal farm | 
policies had not been in force. You may | 
remember what happened in 1930 under | 
the old order when drought afflicted Ar- 
kansas. There a _ group of farmers | 
marched into the town of England, Ark.., | 
and looted the shops and the Adminis- | 
tration then in power had no remedy ex- 
cept to lend them and their fellows in| 
other States money on the security ot 
their blasted hopes. That drought was 
& small one. This is a great national. 
calamity. 


There were then cattle dying in the 
fields and rotting where they fell; farmers 
ruined, bankrupt, without title to their. 
land or hope for the future; meat prices 
skyrocketing as speculators and packers | 
and middlemen took proverbial business | 
advantage of the situation; food riots in 
the cities, and everywhere chaos, con- 
fusion and despair. 


That was the answer of the old order to 
such calamities as this. We have said 
goodbye to all that. When this drought. 
came the Government was ready to deal 
with the emergency when it arose. 


Says AAA Has Drought 


Situation in Hand 


For by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration there has been established a | 
democratic discipline in agriculture and a 
cooperative field organization which is on. 
the spot and which, like the Marines, has 
landed and has the situation in hand. 


Our men were already in the field and 
we did not have to waste precious days, 
and weeks in improvising an organization | 
to deal with the drought problems. Bet- | 
ter still, the County Associations, with | 
which the AAA works hand-in-hand, were 
there for us to work with. 

Due to the previous acreage contro! 
measures, we were immediately able to 
uSe the rented acres—on which, of course, 
crops had not been destroyed by drought, 
but which were lying fallow ready for a 
new attempt at production—and to plant 
feed crops so as to meet and counteract 
the spreading of burnt pastures. 

One of the old difficulties of agriculture 
was that its fortunes were wholly made or 
lost for a year at a time. The AAA gives 
new adaptability. We began to buy and 
transfer to the Southeast, where feed is 
available, the herds of drought-stricken 
cattle; at the same time we paid for and, 
slaughtered the worst cattle, and so were 
able to save and store a meat supply for 
the future. Since there are 7,000,000 head 
of cattle in the country in excess of the 
number needed to maintain an adequate 
meat and milk supply, even this disaster 
is not unmanageable. And our carry-over 
in wheat and corn is sufficient to ward off 


the American people gave this adminis-| excessive prices for essential foods. 


- tration authority, and the Tories seem to. 
forget that the American people by a. 
record vote did confer very wide author- I 


That is why the Tory outcry is so in- 
fantile and so inconsistent, where it is not 
the indecent expression of joy that thous- | 

‘ 


How many silver certificates will be is- 
sued depends on the Treasury's silver 
buying, which was started under the Sil- 
ver Purchase Act of 1934. About two- 
fifths of the silver bought will be used to 
back new paper money, while the rest is 
held as @ reserve. 

The Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
has $12,804,000 worth of the new $1 bills 
already printed and $11,640,000 worth of 
the new $5 Silver bills. The other types 
will be printed gradually between now 
and October 1. 


To speed up the printing, the Treasury 
did not wait for new dyes to be made. It 
revised the appearance of the old Fed- 
eral reserve notes sltghtly. 

To distinguish the bills, the Treasury 
seal is printed on the right instead of on 
the left, as it was on the reserve notes. 
In addition, the silver notes carry alarge 
blue numeral on the left to show their 
denomination. 

The Treasury plans, for the time being, 
| to issue the new silver certificates, which 
'will also gradually replace all outstanding 
‘silver notes, only up to the cost of silver 
| purchased under the Silver Purchase Act. 
Since silver is selling between 45 and 50 
centS an ounce, this may mean that about 
$650.000,000 of the new notes will be is- 
sued to pay for 1,300,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver, the approximate amount needed. 

Although it sells for 40 to 50 cents an 
ounce, silver has a _ statutory value of 
$1.29 an ounce. Thus the Treasury could, 
if it wished, buy one ounce of silver for 
40 cenis and issue $1.29 in currency. This 
would be silver inflation, and this Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
last week again declined to do. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


the initial dividend. a 


DIVIDEND NOTICE, 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 100 of 75 cents per share, payable 
August 15, 1934, to stockholders of record July 20, 1934. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 108 of $1.50 per share, payable 
July 16, 1934, to stockholders of record June 30, 1934. 

Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


Net Income Berorg Divipenps 
Preferred Stock ..... 7 


Total 


DivIDENDsS ON PREFERRED StTocK 


DivipENpDs oN Common Stock , 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS .... 
Balance Available for Dividends 


* Deficit 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1934 


Gross OperatincG Revenve ......... $42,616,238.08 
OperaATING Expenses, Taxes,AND DEPRECIATION! 
Operating Expenses... . . $18,684, 922.61 
Depreciatio® 6,778,804.80 
Nar Ovenatme sc isc $11,411, 999.45 
Depvct: 
Bond Interest ....... . %5,152,191.39 
Amortization of Bond Discount 
271,314.30 
85,456,826.77. 
Less Interest Charged to Construction 69,914.97 


Depccr Divipenps or SUBSIDIARIES: 


Common Stock, Minority Interest 


AVAILABLE FOR DiIvIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock or Paciric Licutina Corp. 


AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON ComMON Stock , 


on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... .. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 483 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


$6,359,430.43 


$1,555,753.47 
572.00 


1,556,325.47 


$4,803, 104.96 
1,154,505.26, 
$3,648, 599.70 © 
4,825 ,893.00 
__*81,177,293.30 


$2.27 


A total of 56 stop orders have been is- 
sued under the provisions of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, officials of the Commis- 
sion report. Of this number, 26 were is- 
sued against mining company securities. 

Issuance of a stop order, officials ex- 
plain, does not necessarily mean that 
fraud was intended in the security issue 
but generally involves some infraction of 
the rules for registration. Twelve of the 
stop orders, six of them involving gold and 
Silver as well as other types of mining 
companies, have been revoked. 


Three of the stop orders against min- 
ing companies were issued by the Commis- 
sion during the past week. They were is- 
sued against the Abba Gold Mining Corp- 
oration, a Nevada corporation, with offices 
in Carson City, Nevada, and Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Cariboo King Gold, Inc., of Seattle, 


| Wash., and the Gold Bell Mining Com- 


pany, of Red Rock, Ariz. 

In the first two stop orders, the Com- 
mission held that the registration state- 
ments included “untrue statements of ma- 
terial facts” or omitted to state “certain 
material facts required to be stated there- 
in” necessary to make the statements not 
misleading. 

Only two of the cases in which stop or- 
ders have been issued have been referred 
to the Department of Justice for possible 
criminal action. One of them is that of 
the Abba corporation, the Commission 
having alleged that deliberate misstate- 
mg were made in the registration state- 
ment. 


Power Over Issues 


Of an ‘issue of $8,000,000 Brooklyn-Man- |! ~ 


j 


| 


! 


Sold Within State 


Securities Body Refuses Ruling 
On Bonds So Marketed 


Listing on the New York Stock Exchange 


| 


hattan Transit Corporation fifteen-year 
secured 6 per cent sinking fund bonds has 
been neither approved or disapproved by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Commission made this statement 
July 30, it explained, to correct newspaper 
reports to the effect that the issue was 
listed on the stock exchange after full 


clearance had been received from it. 


| 


“In the first instance,” pointed out the 
Commission, “it was understood that the 
issuer and the underwriters of the B. M. T. 
bond issue intended to completely dis- 
tribute the bonds entirely outside of the 
scope of the Securities Act of 1933 by 
avoiding the use of any means or instru- 
ments of transportation or communica- 
tion in interstate commerce or of the 
mails.” 

Such procedure, it was explained, would 
in itself exclude any question of registra- 
tion or exemption of the securities from 
the provisions of the Securities Act. But 
the Commission expressed the opinion that 


without registration, a listing on an ex-| 


change such as the New York Stock Ex- 


First Industry Loans 


From Reserve Banks 


The Federal reserve banks have made 
their first direct loans to industry. 

Five million dollars was reported last 
week as having been advanced to busi- 
ness concerns by the Minneapolis Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. This bank was the 


first and only one of the 12 reserve insti-| 


tutions to report one of the direct loans 
to industry authorized by the last Con- 
gress. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which is also authorized to make 


direct loans to industry, has made 52 such. 
aggregating $4,486,000, most of | 


ioans, 
them small advances. The RFC estimates 
that already 4,100 concerns are seeking 
direct financial aid from it. 

The reserve banks have $280,000,000 
earmarked for direct loans, while the RFC 
has $300,000,000. 


| 


change might result, sooner or later, in & 
violation of the Securities Act. 

The Commission pointed out that in ore 
der that the exemption of Section 3 (a) 
(11) of the Securities Act may be available 
for securities of any issue, it is clearly re- 
quired that the securities at the time of 
completion of ultimate distribution shall 
be found only in the hands of investors 
resident within the State of issue. 


-s*DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dordens 


OMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 98 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable September 1, 
1934, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 15, 1934, 
Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noetzer, Treasurer. 


| How much is 
| peace of mind 
| worth? 


| the man 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 


family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 


SURANCE Com 


N 
Boston, Massacerusctrs 


Lire | 
or 


US.N. 34 


means only— 


return. 


61 Broadway 


Taking from Peter 


Pay Paul 


$16,100,000 is taken away from investors by slight 
savings for individual customers and tax increases. 


Associated Gas & Electric System average residential electric 
rate has declined 18% since 1928. This is a large reduction. Yet it 


2c saved a day for the average residential 


electric customer—a slight saving—but it is taking 
away from investors annually 


- $6,000,000 


Reductions in commercial and industrial rates since 1928 
are taking away... 


3,800,000 


Increases in taxes at the rate of $9,000 a day since 1928 
are taking away from investors . 


- 3,300,000 


The new Federal Revenue Act which eliminates the right 
of corporations to file consolidated income tax re- 
turns (permissible since 1921), it is estimated, will 

Total being taken away from investors in the Associated 


- 3,000,000 


$16,100,000 


$16,100,000 would pay the interest on nearly $325,000,000 worth 
of securities at the rate of 5%. 


If rates had not been reduced and taxes had not been increased — 


45,000 debenture holders would still have a safe margin 
of earnings for interest on their investments, 


79,000 holders of Convertible Obligations and Preferred 
and Preference Stocks would be receiving the cash return 
which they should have. 


103,000 holders of Class A Stock would be receiving some 


The Associated System management has followed the policy of | 
advising security holders regarding developments affecting the 
safety of their investments. It is in keeping with the present 
tendency and with the spirit of the Federal Securities Act. 


The principal result of confiscatory taxes and enforced rate reduc- 
tions is to destroy the savings of a large number of thrifty small 
investors. When, however, the far-reaching consequences are 
sufficiently realized by investors, and their protests become 
sufficiently vigorous, they will receive the consideration they 
deserve and their savings will become more secure. 


The purpose of the Associated Gas and Electric Company Plan of 
Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization is to protect investors against 
developments like these beyond the control of management. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


New York 
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The Anited States News 


AUGUST 6, 1934 


MILLARD FILLMORE 
President of the United States 1850-1853 


“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
ment and the advantages of free institutions.” 


Okay ACK IN THE EARLY DAYS of this century 


business men were bitterly condemned for forc- 


trust laws into being. 

That was the vicious power which the laws of unfair. 
competition sought to curb. | 

Today, yes in these days of the New Idealism, a trans- 
action has just been consummated which will go down in 
history as the most brazen exhibition of ruthlessness in 
the use of governmental powers we have seen under the 
“New Deal.” 

It is important not merely because of the “ethics” in- 
volved but because, if it sets a precedent, then a 14 billion 
dollar industry is imperiled. 

If this particular contract of purchase in Knoxville, 
Tenn., is to be a “yardstick” of the treatment to be given 
by government to all utility’ properties and their stock- 
holders then, using the same ratio, there would be a loss 
of from $5,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 to investors. 


Such a loss would be a national calamity. It would 


eventually bring on a severe recession in all business. 
This is why the facts of the Knoxville “deal” should be 
widely known and thoroughly understood. 


HOW KNOXVILLE The facts are obtainable from 


1 , public records and from corres- 
DEAL’ WAS pondence between the Tennessee 


CONSUMMATED Valley Authority, a government 


corporation, and the Tennessee > 


Public Service Company, a private power operation. Here 
is the sequence of events. . | 

Representatives of the TVA began conferences with 
city officials of Knoxville last August concerning the pos- 
sibilities of selling electric power. 

The people of Knoxville at a municipal election in 
~ November voted to acquire or construct an electric 
distributing system. The city had, of course a right te do 
this and to tell the company serving Knoxville that com- 
petition was coming. 

But the city of Knoxville had no funds to build a power 


us say $5,000 for the dweiling which cost you originally 
$7,000, it would sound strange indeed for the would-be- 
purchaser to tell you that he happens to know you have 
$2,000 in the bank which you earned while practicing your 
profession in that house and hence if you did sell at $5,000 
you really wouldn’t be losing any money after all! 


New 


§ B when cut-throat competition was at its height, 


Federal Funds Used to Intimidate Private Power Company and Force It Out of Business at 
Knoxville, Tenn.---Stockholders Compelled to Take Heavy Loss---ls This the 
‘Yardstick’ For Confiscation of 14 Billion Dollar Industry ? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Well, that’s exactly what a prominent government of- 
ficial writing on behalf of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, told the representatives of the bondholders and se- 
curity holders of the private power company which the 
TVA sought to buy. 

STOCKHOLDERS It came about in the course of 


an explanation of why the federal 


WERE IGNORED government offered originally 
IN TRANSACTIONO®®ly $5,250,000 to acquire a prop- 


erty for which the bonds out- 
standing amounted to $7,780,000 to say nothing of the $5,- 
000,000 of preferred stock or the $2,000,000 of common 
stock invested. The TVA, in answer to the argument 
that not enough had been offered to pay off the face value 
of the bonds, simply pointed out that the Tennessee Com- 
pany had $1,200,000 in cash in the bank, and that this 
when added to the TVA’s offer and the proceeds from the 
sale of some other property would be more than enough 
to pay off the bonds. 

When the transaction was finally completed, alter 
three months of negotiation the Tennessee Company ac- 
tually had to accept from the sale of its property under 
virtual duress $285,000 less than the face value of the 
bonds. 

The TVA ignored both the preferred and common 
stockholders altogether. Had it not been for this cash 
item of $1,200,000, which was originally contributed by 
stockholders or derived from earnings of preceding years, 
the preferred stockholders would have been wiped out 


entirely. As it is the preferred stockholders will get be- 


tween $35 and $40 a share. Yet originally they paid $100 
a share and were getting their dividends of six dollars a 
share regularly when the federal government. stepped in 
and demanded the sale of the property. Indeed the pre- 
ferred stock ranged between 90 and 100 in market price 
before the act authorizing the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s operations was passed in 1933 and talk began of com- 
petition by the government with private companies. 

The loss of about $60 per share may be attributed 
therefore, to the activity of the federal government in 
starting competition with private companies. There is no 
reason why these preferred stockholders—there were 


HIGHER T AXES would be loaded on the consum- 
ers. 


They would have to pay 
taxes to replace the large deficit made by the removal of 
the public utility as a taxpayer. The latter pays taxes to 
the 48 states and to the federal government too. A recent 
estimate places the total taxes paid during the depression 
year 1933 by the utilities at about $250,000,000. 


ADVENTURE 


Municipal power plants are usually tax free. So there 
must be some way of replacing lost revenues. 

But this is not all. Money must be raised to pay for ex- 
tensions and growth of utility service. It has been calcu- 
lated that an average of about $650,000,000 a year is spent 
by utilities in developing service. The federal government 
would have to prepare for this expansion by borrowing 
new funds. 

But why is it necessary for the government to go into 
the power business at all? Because the “power barons” 
have mulcted the public? There are few barons left. They 
have been largely wiped out of the picture. The investors 
remain. Why should they take punishment? They saved 
their money and invested it believing they had the pro- 
tection of the laws of the several states and of the federal 
government. 

It is contended, on the other hand, that because elec- 
tricity is a widely used product and goes into every home, 
the price must be low for the benefit of the householder. 
Why not make the state regulatory bodies do that? Look- 


‘ing at the recent figures, we find that the total light bill 


for the homes of the nation is only about $600,000,000 a 
year. Yet the food bill of the people of the United States 


is $7,650,000,000 a year and the tax bill is about $9,000,- 


000,000 a year. 


the householder’s budget then the 


IN SOCIALISM tax and food items are big 
CONTEMPL ATED 2e20ugh to warrant immediate at- 


tention by the politicians. 
Also if it is logical to take over the electric light busi- 


ness, it is equally logical to take over food and clothing 


and the making and distributing of all other necessities of 


' life or the ownership of the other natural resources like 


coal, oil, copper and. various articles used in home-build- 
ing. | 

And if there is disregard of a large part of the capital in- 
vested by the preferred stockholder and total indifference 
to all common stock—which represents the opportunity 
or hope of reward for risks already taken—then what is to 


become of the whole wealth-producing and tax-paying 


economic system? 


_ One needs only to think of the numerous savings banks, 
insurance companies, universities and philanthropic insti- 
tutions generally which hold public utility securities to 
shudder at the prospect of a surgical operation on the na- 
tion’s financial structure such as would be occasioned by 
any general application by government of the “ethics” 


If we are so solicitous about | 


or ‘“‘morals”’ of the Knoxville “deal”. 


( plant and its record did not justify public borrowing. In about 50,000 shares—should not sue in the Court of The defenders of TVA probably will say that they do 
+ pl fact, the Tennessee state board of the Public Works Ad- Claims for the balance, though this is a long tedious proc- not intend to do any more than bring rates down. If so, 
af ministration, last November rejected a request for a loan ess. then why are so many projects for municipal power plants | 
pl to build some viaducts on the ground that the city’s credit Vv being encouraged through loans by the PWA? It doesn’t 
BY ‘was not good enough. The application for a loan to build T | y Certainly there is a much more take much to break up a distributing system in a given 
sh a power plant was also disapproved by the Tennessee OTHER WAYS explicit connection between the area by setting up a government subsidy ostensibly to 
board of the PWA. OF MEASURING | force down the rates. | 
Yet, lo and behold, the Public Works Administration Perhaps th td tati the K 
: : » IC : ' , ELECTRIC R ATE quence of federal government ac- _Perhaps the most devastating comment on the Knox- 
ity that is supposed to rest upon the federal government Cws-sentines only & Gays ago. st was just after the Ye 
' ae plc eran ao system to compete to pay off those who have lost money in closed banks. TVA had consummated its contract with the Tennessee © Ne 
Some day, doubtless, we shall see bills introduced in 
the of Congress to pay those who lost money as a result of the Councilman W. + 
entered into a contract to buy power Irom ti government’s power policy. power committee which worked constantly with the ’ 
a“ the municipal authorities approached the private company But why did the A sai government deliberately as- praised the officials of the TVA to the skies and added on + 
only but this was declined because it would have cripple the field it had occupied? ‘We think we have purchased a plant, which as a busi- Ne 
+ the private company’s largest unit of earnings and would The TVA’s poe is that the Tennessee area is a ness investment is worth twice what it cost us.” Ye 
ak have left the company transmission and distribution lines “yardstick” in which electric rates will be measured for Certainly it is worth twice what it costs the city of Ne 
outside the city to be unprofitably. Well, there are plenty of municipal Knoxville. 
ats, throughout the country, plenty of honest 
Th Vall accountants and plenty of facts available about electric Pe 
wl METHOD USED Pi sc Mla ‘ yee oat Re bisind rates to enable the Congress to make up its mind whether NAIVE COMMENT In the first place the TVA has 
BY OLD GAME OF ment itself—stepped in and pro- the best interests of the nation will be served by govern- ON DEAL BY already agreed to sell the dis- 
Bh “EREEZE OUT” posed to acquire the whole ment ownership and operation of electric utilities or by a tributing , System inside Knox- Vs 
Bf transmission and distribution sys- system of state regulation of rates and private ownership. CITY OFFICIAL ville . Jurisdiction for $4,230,000. Pe 
BN tem of the company inside and outside the city of Knox- If the national power policy is to be one of sniping at 36.008, Vor 
ville. private companies, or of collusion with municipalities the hos for 
the Company but to agree to sell. The Company declared of investment in the utility industry is forwarned of what er ey see Qe 
i itn letters thet & wes Hot o “willing saller”. & point is coming the better the country will be able to adjust it- The national problem of proper electric rates will never Wye 
. . 2 self to the shock. be settled by the Knoxville yardstick. Regions vary and 
which may some day be important when the litigation diff What i Ye 
develops as inevitably it must out of this amazing trans- Assuming that about $7,000,000,000 of this sum repre- iffer, at is y IS 
4s timistic ideas of the future growth and earnings of dis- 
A h : would pay these off at nearly face value, the addition of Opin gs of 
such a vast amount to our public debt is not easy to con- tributing systems brought on a reaction—an emotional 
ministration, and the Tennessee Company, there is a re- template. Still, with the federal government able to bor- ipenentgy a See Oe ee Coen ape Ne 
markable set of statements which upon analysis reveal row at 3 per cent whereas private companies cannot bor- the end the Arner. 
that the method used by the federal government officials tow for much less than 5 per cent, there would be a saving enter tol abl 
in interest. on olera aiterna lve, 
ad . ; noney 1s scarcely cal chicanery—can manage business better than private Ye 
i — rom that of our leading practitioners of finan- CONSUMERS This presumably would be individuals, the transition in a country built up on private Na 
’ something else more expensive teri it i ian i iecti 
house and agree to sell it to somebody who offers you, let 
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! | “Either sell out to us or you will be ruined!” 
| a | . That was the recurrent threat which brought the anti- 
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